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The Conduct of. the War 


HESE are grave days. Jugoslavia has capitulated. 
T A Greek army has given in ; and the seat of Greek 


government is now in Crete. The Allied retreat in 
Greece is only distinguished from a rout by the 
remarkable bravery and good order of the withdrawal 
and by the grievous losses inflicted on the enemy. If 
German forces have landed in Samothrace and 
Lemnos, as has been reported, the investing of the 
Turkish citadel has begun already. In North Africa 
the situation is still grave, but no worse. Indeed, 
it has changed for the better ; the German invaders 
of Libya and Egypt have paused to take breath, 
while at sea, in the air, at Tobruk and around Sollum, 
the Imperial defenders take further heavy toll of 
them. The fight for Suez may be resumed, on the desert 
trails to Cairo as well as around the coast roads and 
fortifications ; but, for the moment, the initiative is 
with the defenders. In Madrid and in Vichy politicians 
are looking to the main chance and hearing their 
hour of destiny ”’ strike in the rumble of the Panzer 
divisions ; and there is every sign, from the Atlantic 
and British fronts right across to the Pacific, that 
Hitler’s grand design for the destruction of the British 
Empire is in train, At any moment the German thrust 
may swing from the Eastern to the Western 
Mediterranean. 

None of this was unexpected. It was known that the 
spring of 1941 would see a many-pointed offensive 
designed to do to Britain what was done to France last 
year. It was known, too, that Germany still possessed 
the largést and most powerful army.in the world and 
the strongest air force, both operating on interior lines 
between the North Sea and the Mediterranean. It may 
be that ill-balanced publicity about the undeniably 


great growth in the size and striking force of the RAF 
had raised false hopes ; or that the crushing triumphs 
of Admiral Cunningham and General Wavell over the 
Italians had been allowed to distort the scene in 
many minds, But, whatever the reason, there has been 
a considerable uprush of surprise gnd even of indigna- 
tion as the Germans have advanced. There is very little 
justification for this. It almost appears that this time 
the critics had allowed themselves to be lulled into the 
complacency and false security which a year ago they 
saw in high places. Hitler was bound to attack and his 
attack was bound to be menacing. 

It is asked how the Germans came to bring an offen- 
sive force overseas to Libya, and why when they did 
they found a garrison split into three—one wing. in 
Greece and the other in Abyssinia, It is forgotten that 
the key fact in any land theatre in reach of Europe 
at this stage of the war is that the Imperial forces 
must be outnumbered. The victory of Matapan did 
not seal up the Mediterranean outlets of the Axis, 
although it did open the way to continuing grave losses 
among their transports and supply ships. It was the 
concentration of air power over the Central Mediter- 
ranean which enabled the Panzer divisions to embark 
and land. The RAF has shot down great numbers 
of German and Italian planes in every combat area, 
but there are great numbers left to fight. There was 
never any ground for the belief that the RAF could 
now rule the air in every region. That time is still to 
come. And it was in full knowledge of these facts that 


positions when the Germans moved. oe 
The logic of the. critics’ claims is that the Im I 
forces should have stayed intact in Libya—though few 
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to American ships and cargoes—made possible by the 
mopping-up of East Africa—was greeted, Their 
chagrin now is mainly a reflection of the over-high 
hopes with which they awaited the Balkan and Libyan 
battles. They knew the facts, but they did not draw the 
right deductions. 


It is, of course, possible to question the system of 
intelligence which allowed the first German drive into 
Cyrenaica to be described officially as a ‘* propaganda 
gesture.”’ It is more than possible to protest at the 
system of information which wraps up the meagre facts 
of these overseas operations in a cloud of reassuring 
statements which are an insult to the common sense 
and fortitude of the British people. The public do not 
ask for a running commentary on what is happening 
in every theatre of war. They know, as Mr Churchill 
has said, that news of complicated and crucial opera- 
tions on remote fronts must seep out slowly—even to 
the Government, There is no need for the official 
pundits to comment, reassuringly or otherwise, on 
what even they do not know. But these are matters 
of detail. It is still not possible to envisage an alterna- 
tive course of action which would have turned defeat 

; into a victory and routed the Germans. 


The uncomfortable fact must be swallowed: there 
have been setbacks, and there will be more set- 
backs, not because the higher strategy of the 
Cabinet and the Services has, on balance, been wrong, 
but because the forces at their disposal are still too 
weak. And the reason for this goes back a year to the 
fall of France and more years still to the ineptitude of 
the economic preparations made for fighting. There 
has not been time yet since Norway and Dunkirk to 
catch up the enemy’s long start. The flood of American 
aid has still to come ; and it is a stark fact that it may 
take years to gather strength enough to stand vic- 
torious in the field. Until then it will be “‘ guerrilla 
warfare,’’ except in the defence of Britain and the 
Atlantic lifelines ; and, despite the grievous course of 
events, the campaign in Greece has been a guerrilla 
operation of no small importance. It has shocked and 
mauled the enemy and eaten into his precious 
ae materials. Moreover, there are notable credits to set 
a against the setbacks. It was against odds that General 
ma Wavell destroyed Italy’s African army ; against odds 
oo) that Admiral Cunningham drove a hostile navy from 
mS the o sea; and against odds, tangible and in- 
CS tangible, that the will to fight was kept alive in South- 
Eastern Europe. A show of force in Iraq has shown its 
local fuehrers that it is not all jam to shout with the 
Swastika men. In Cairo, with some justification, there 
is still “* calm and confidence.”’ 


In Revolutionary France defeated generals were 
tS guillotined. In ramshackle Italy, still, soldiers and 
a sailors are made scapegoats. It would be a pity if an 
te * ‘attempt were made to follow these brutal precedents 
| in British affairs. Last year a welter of incompetence in 
almost every department of war management— 
brought to a head in Norway—very properly led to 
the fall of a Government and probably to the salva- 
tion of the State. But there is no parallel now. Two of 
the Services have been overhauled at the top—the Army 
and the Air Force. In the key positions of the Govern- 
is ment there are new men of vigour; and in every 
. branch of war strategy, economic as well as military, 
there is a new awareness and determination. The old 
faults of reluctance and delay do reappear, it is true ; 
there is still need, now underlined again, in battle, for 
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more haste and drive in economic mobilisation ; there a 
is a paucity of talent over the of Ministerial 
offices, Only in Mr. Churchill are the war i 
of ruthlessness and resolve fully shown. But 
is no better alternative Government waiting in 
wings. Among the known leaders of all the i 
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to 
Churchill’s Chamberlain ; no Labour leader to 
Bevin to Mr Bevin’s Brown ; no virtuoso to 
Beaverbrook to Lord Beaverbrook’s Kingsley Wood. . 
A new Government is not needed. If there are failures 
in the field, Mr Churchill’s Government has failed 
with its eyes open, not erred with its eyes shut. Every 
sign points to the fact that Mr Churchill, as su 
director of strategy, now knows the road that must be 
travelled—the ways and means by which, with 
American aid, a lasting deficiency of man power will 
be made up, on land as well as in the air, by superior 
equipment. There is every reason for the utmost public 
criticism—of a constructive kind—in times of crisis, 
For The Economist to deny that would be to repudiate 
its own record. But the pattern by which reverses in 
battle are matched by a frontal attack on the Govern- 
ment is not one to be repeated, 

This is not to say that changes are not needed, quite 
independently of the immediate perils. Mr Churchill is 
not primus inter pares. He stands out alone. He 
directs everything, for no one else in his:Cabinet has 
the broad grasp of grand strategy that total war 
demands. His colleagues are often able and energetic 
specialists, but they are not statesmen. Mr Churchill 
needs help. It is not a new Government that is wanted, 
but a stronger one. The present Government is the best 
possible all-party administration. It is not the strongest 
possible assemblage of the Empire’s leaders. In Aus- 
tralia this week there are complaints, from the Labour 
Opposition, because the AIF was rushed into Greece. 
They are misplaced and arise from foreboding. The 
fact that this is Australia’s war has already been 
recognised, and Mr Menzies has remained in London 
to sit with the War Cabinet. There is an inkling of 
what is needed in this. What is wanted to direct Im- 
perial strategy and satisfy the Empire’s will is not, 
of course, representatives from each Dominion; 
that would simply repeat the fault of the present 
Government, whose main weakness is that its 
members are chosen, in balanced proportions, to 
represent each party. The need is for the best men in 
the Commonwealth—regardless of party or country. 
—a War Cabinet chosen from the widest field. Mr 
Menzies might be one. In another of the Dominion 
Premiers, General Smuts, there is a man of quite un- 
exampled experience who, in the last war, played as 
vital a part in the day-to-day government of the 
country as any one but the Prime Minister of that day. 
That Prime Minister himself is still alive—and kicking. 
Mr Lloyd George may no longer be capable of sixteen 
hours’ work a day; but he is no older now than 
Clemenceau was in 1918, and his matchless talent for 
making other men decide and act is still at his 
country’s service. There are others of strength and 
vision available at home if the net is cast wider than 
the party politicians—Lord Trenchard, for example. 
There is no question that a real War Cabinet could be 
assembled if Mr Churchill willed it. 

Total war requires total government. Mr Churchill 
was quite right some months ago when, in effect, he 
claimed that there were not men enough of ability 
among his all-party colleagues to man a War Cabinet 
and the war departments as well. But it would be an 
unproven reproach to the Commonwealth to suggest 
that there are not leaders enough, outside the political 
hierarchies, if need be; in the length and breadth of 
Britain and the Dominions. The lesson of the growing 
crisis is not that someone has blundered. It is rather 
that we are strongly menaced and still perilously 
weak ; and that to win through this trial to the years 
of attack and triumph requires the leadership that only 
a full sifting of all the brains and character of the 
Empire can give. 
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To survey in adequate range and detail the procession 
of public affairs and the development of economic 
tendencies in the United States presents a journalistic 
problem at any time. America is not “ just another 
foreign country,” and the interest of readers of The 
Economist in American affairs, even of the purely 
internal kind, goes far deeper than with those of any 
other country save their own. But in wartime, just 
when the apairs of the United. States and Great 
Britain are getting daily more. ‘‘ mixed up together,” 
the difficulties of reporting on American events are 
greatly increased. Cabled news. is scanty, other in- 
formation is shockingly delayed, and space is short. 

The Economist has given a great deal of thought 
to the problem thus posed, but has always come up 
against an inescapable dilemma, Its one horn is to 
select for comment only the outstanding events and 
its other horn is to list in summary form a long 
catalogue of items without the comment needed, in 
many cases, to extract their significance. It is not 
claimed that the following three pages escape from 
this dilemma, even for a single week. On the contrary, 
they illustrate it. But it is hoped that by the mere 
juataposition of so many different items, some idea 
will be conveyed of the breadth and colour of the 
canvas on which the American democracy is painting 
current history. 


The Fight for Public 
Opinion 


den isolationists have by no means abandoned 
the struggle. For a moment, the passage of the 
Lease-and-Lend Act seemed to decide the issue and 
the isolationist vote in the Senate fell to a mere 
handful on the Appropriation Bill. But the trend of 
the news in recent weeks, with its implication that 
either American aid to Britain will have to be intensi- 
fied or else the risk of failure will have to be accepted, 
has led to a redoubling of their efforts. Senators 
Wheeler and Nye in public and Colonel Lindbergh 
in private are preaching America’s lack of concern 
in the outcome of the struggle. To judge from two 
indications, the degree of success they are having is 
not large. The first is the progressive decline in the 
rationality and responsibility of their arguments, 
which are now hardly distinguishable from the crudest 
Nazi propaganda. Colonel Lindbergh, for example, 
declares that Britain is defeated and that the war 
is virtually over. The other is the steady trend to- 
wards belligerency in the opinions recorded by the 
various ‘‘ polls *?; in the latest, 71 per cent of those 
voting declare themselves in favour of American 
convoys if they are proved necessary. Mentally, the 
qualifying phrase ‘‘ short of war” has already been 
dropped. The majority of publie opinion is ahead of 
national policy ; Great Britain is already treated by 
the public virtually as an ally; and panes of a 
declaration of war are rife. Yet the symbols of 
neutrality remain untouched; ‘‘ cash and carry ”’ is 
still on the statute book. ; 

In these circumstances, the disquiet and impatience 
of the public are emerging in accusations that the 
President is not providing leadership. This is a situa- 
tion with which Mr Roosevelt is familiar. It is almost 
exactly the same as that which ruled in November. 
Then, as now, the main issue had been decided in 
principle—then by the election, now by the Lease- 
and-Lend Act. Then, as now, the President waited 
for public opinion to eatch up with his policy, to 
overtake it and to accuse him of lagging. Then he 
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a naval bearing. That is, indeed, the only field in 


which |] new departures are possible. The pro- 
gramme ly is already in train and is designed 
to occupy the capacity of American industry. The 
financial problem has been . 

. The fleet is the 


diplomacy is active and unambiguous 
only asset already in hand but not already in use. 


New Deal v. Businéss 


OTH from the President and from Mr Willkie, and 
from many less eminent voices, have come —— 
for national unity in the present emergency. There 
is, indeed, substantial national unity on the objects 
of American policy. But earlier preconceptions die 
hard in the discussions of means to the common end. 
In particular, the old quarrel still rages over the réle 
that private industry is to play. The business man 
claims that he can achieve most if freed from irk- 
some controls; and he is accused of wishing to profit 
from the emergency to upset the verdict of the people, 
given in three successive Presidential elections. Th 
New Dealer wishes to safeguard the social gains of 
the past eight years; and he in turn is told that he 
is using the nation’s peril to further his sectarian 
ends. Unfortunately, after eight years, the distrust 
on either side is so deep that controversies such as 
these are not easily resolved. 

An example of the harm that is being done in this 
way can be taken from the present state of labour 
relations in American industry. Both Capital and 
Labour believe that the new conditions in industry 
seer them with an opportunity. The Labour unions 

ave the better case in law. They rely on the New 
Deal statutes, particularly on the-Wagner Act (which 
establishes the right to collective bargaining), on the 
Walsh-Healey Act (which imposes “ fair labour stan- 
dards’? on Government contractors), and on the 
Wage-Hour Act (which fixes maximum hours and 
minimum wages). Indeed, if the unions relied on the 
law alone and if the law enforced itself, they would 
be in a strong position; but unfortunately for them. 
the only way in which their theoretical rights can 
be established in practice is by provoking a dispute. 
The tactic is more likely to succeed if it is defence 
work that is interrupted, since the employers and 
the Government will then be the more anxious to 
reach a settlement. But strikes in defence industries 
anger the public, and the unions’ case is further 
prejudiced by their habit of paying as much attention 
to the feud between their rival organisations, the 
AFL and the CIO, as to the rights of Labour. The 
employers thus have the case in public 
ape They can point (with some exaggeration) to 
the time lost in defence contracts by strikes; they 
can inveigh against the 40-hour week and the “* week- 
end black-out ’; they can agree with the Army and 
Navy Departments (whose interest is to get produc- 
tion, not to enforce laws which are not their concern) 
to wink at the more restrictive clauses of the 
legislation. 

e position of the law saying one thing and publie 
opinion saying another is not unfamiliar in recent 
American hi ; but it never fails to be very em- 
barrassing te the Administration. In this particular 
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instance, the President and his chief lieutenants evade 
the main issue and concentrate on establishing 


machinery for mediating in the 
It is not a very courageous policy, nor is it likely to 
2 effective. But the President cannot limit the 


major aspects of the New Deal; and he cannot en- 
courage them to assert their rights without risking 
a serious interference with the of produc- 
tion. Add to this dilemma the internecine feud of the 
rival federations and it is easy to predict that the last 
has not been heard of American labour troubles. 

Labour relations provide only the most striking of 
the examples of old sennageinae persisting and even 
being intensified under the pressure of the defence 
programme. Business men are not precisely encour- 
aged by reports that plans are in preparation for the 
strengthening of the already stringent anti-trust laws 
and for their employment, not merely for the negative 
purpose of preventing monopoly, but also for the 
positive purpose of forcing Government control on 
industries under threat of prosecution. Again, it has 
not escaped the attention of industrialists that the 
first operation of the new price-control machinery has 
been directed against Big Business. An order has been 
issued stabilising steel prices at their level in the first 
quarter of this year, in spite of the fact that an 
increase in wages has just been granted. On both 
these issues there is another side to the argument ; 
the point is that the two sides persist. 

It is not for the outsider to pronounce judgment 
on these domestic controversies. But he can legiti- 
mately point out that so long as they persist, so long 
as there is an unwillingness on both sides to suspend 
peacetime controversies in wartime, the unity of pur- 
pose and the magnitude of achievement of the 
American nation will both be less than they might be. 


- 


The Technique of 


Rearmament 


HE same antagonisms spill over into the more 

technical aspects of defence production. There is 
a tendency on the part of the radicals, the reformers, 
and the labour spokesmen to maintain that American 
industry is incapable of performing the task of acting 
as democracy’s arsenal without very extensive re- 
organisation and control by the Government. There is 
a contrary tendency on the part of industry to under- 
rate the adjustments and the disturbances that will 
be necessary. 

The most important case in point is the steel 
industry. The present ‘‘ reported capacity ’’ of the 
American steel industry is about 84 million ingot tons 
per annum, and present production is virtually up 
to this figure. The battle has raged over the figures 
of probable requirements. The critics have assessed 
that defence needs alone will absorb more than the 
total capacity. The industry has replied that 80 per 
cent of the capacity of the industry would be ‘avail- 
able for civilian needs and would provide more steel 
than was actually consumed in 1940. 

Behind these discrepancies have, lain preoccupations 
with matters deeper than mere statistical veracity. 
The industry, for its part, has been anxious to avoid 
the creation of capacity that will stand idle after the 
emergency is passed—an anxiety in which it has been 
joined by the CIO union for the steel industry. The 
objection would be even stronger if the additional 
capacity were to be Government-financed and there- 
fore Government-controlled. Rather than submit to 
what it considered an uneconomic expansion, the 
industry would prefer a restriction of civilian demand. 
Its critics, on the other hand, belong predominantly 
to the school that does not wish to sacrifice any 
butter for guns. They would rather impose an ex- 
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pansion 6n the industry, even if it were uneconomic 
in the | run, than have civilian requirements go : 
short--and it may be supposed that their willingness ee 
to do so is increased by the fact that the steel in- 
dustry has always been attacked for its attitude to 
both the labour and the anti-trust laws. 

This controversy became so acute that the Presi- 
dent called for a special report from Mr Gano Dunn, 
an accepted expert. As might have been expected, his 
report concludes that the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween the contentions of the two sides, but rather 
closer to those of the industry than to those of its 
critics. The direct requirements of the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission in 1941 are put at 8,100,000 
tons, the export demand (mainly for Canada and 
Britain) at 18,400,000 tons. Civilian requirements are 
estimated at 61,000,000 tons, making a total of 
77,500,000 tons. The 1942 figures are 4,500,000 tons 
for direct armaments, 14,500,000 for exports, and 
70,000,000 tons for civilian needs, a total of 
89,000,000 tons, or virtually the same as the 
estimated capacity at that time. 

There is inevitably, to the European ear, a ring 
of unreality about these elaborate discussions of the 
extent to which the civilian demand for the most 
basic of all war materials can be met. The United 
States has more steel than the whole of Europe. The 
British, French and German armies, navies and air 
forces were equipped, and the peacetime civilian 
needs of 160 million people were met, out of an annual 
production of only just over 40 million tons of steel. 
In the light of these comparisons, the United States 
ought to have no insuperable difficulty in providing, 
out of its production of nearly 90 million tons, both 
for a very rapid rearmament and also for the basic 
needs of its people. On the other hand, some restric- 
tion of civilian purchases will certainly be necessary. 
Anticipatory buying is already swamping the market, 
and Mr Dunn’s figures show that “ civilian require- 
ments ’? can be maintained in 1942 only if the phrase 
is taken to include all the indirect munitions require- 
ment. The argument cannot thus be carried on in 
terms of black and white. It is not a case either of 
guns and unlimited butter or of guns and no butter, 
but of guns and some butter. 

* 


A similar argument has raged over the rdéle that 
the automobile industry is to play—though, interest- 
ingly enough, with the réles reversed. In this case it 
is the outside critics who urge a full utilisation of 
existing facilities rather than expansion of plant, 
while the insiders answer that fighting aircraft cannot 
be made in an automobile factory. A great deal of 
attention was attracted by the so-called Reuther 
Plan, a proposal by Mr Walter Reuther, leader of a 
CIO union, that the Detroit factories could turn out 
500 planes a day. The experts rejected the plan on 
the ground that there would be a shortage of 
machine-tools and of alloy materials, and that arma- 
ment could not keep pace with such an output. 
Here again, the hard facts of munitions technique put 
the truth nearer the assertions of the expert techni- 
cians than those of their critics. If mass-production 
methods could be adapted to the production of air- 
craft, the British and German industries would surely 
have moved in that direction under the extreme pres- 
sure for output that both have felt. 

But the discussions aroused by the Reuther Plan 
have nevertheless had beneficial results. In the plan- 
ning of rearmament in a democracy that is still at 
peace, there is a constant struggle between the alter- 
native principles of improvising with what is at hand 
and planning wholly new additional facilities. The 
designer, a professional perfectionist, naturally in- 
clines to the latter alternative, and he is supported 
by all those who are reluctant to disturb existing 
civilian business. British rearmament has suffered 
from this unholy alliance from the outset. But im- 
provisation, if it imposes the maximum disturbance, 
does the job in the minimum time. It is probably true 
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automobile plant. the automobile industry can 
help in a number of ways. It can make components— 

every automobile plant in the United States is 
now doing so. It can lend its skilled toolmakers and 
patternmakers—the ind is releasing them by 
abandoning new models and the “ tooling up” they 
would require for the duration. It can train new 
skilled mechanics—every plant has a training scheme 
in operation. The extent of the industry’s assistance 
is growing week by week, and the encroachments 
upon its normal business are already so severe that 
civil production is to be cut by 20 per cent. 

* 


Discussion of the financial implications of a vast 
rearmament programme is also moving into a new 
and more istic phase. As long ago as last Decem- 
ber the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System presented a programme for making inflation 
impossible by reducing the present enormous potential 
volume of bank credit. These proposals seem to be 
inspired by somewhat naive quantity-theory illusions ; 
there has been an enormous supply of money in the 
United States for years without inflation resulting, 
and no credit stringency will prevent an inflation 
of prices if the Government and the public between 
them try to buy more than the community can pro- 
duce. But at least the Federal Reserve proposals 
showed how completely the circle had turned from 
the inflationary plans of eight years ago. 

Somewhat more realistic have been the recent pro- 
posals of Secretary Morgenthau for increases in taxa- 
tion. The present estimate of revenue in 1941-42 is 
a little over $8 billions ; Mr Morgenthau proposes to 
increase it by $8} billions. The proportion shows that 
the increases in taxation will be sharp. No hint of 
their nature has been given ; but they will almost 
certainly include increases in direct taxation on the 
middle incomes. (A married man with no children 
pays in tax 1.76 per cent of an earned income of 
£1,000, or 5.28 per cent of an earned income of 
£2,500 ; the British figures are 85.11 per cent and 
45.05 per cent.) If the Secretary’s proposals are 
adopted, the revenue will amount to two-thirds of 
the Budget estimate of expenditure, which is about 
$17} billions. But this figure does not include the 
Lease-and-Lend expenditures, for which Congress has 
passed an appropriation of $7 billions. And with a 
national income that will almost certainly be $90 
billions before the year is out, the revenue total of 
less than $12 billions, even after the Secretary’s pro- 
posed increase, still looks miniscule. Obviously, this 
is only a first step in war taxation—but the first step 
is a portent. 


Aid to Britain 


HIPS, planes, tanks are the three vital items on the 
list gf supplies to be sent to Britain under the Lease- 
and-Lend Act, and on each there is progress to report. 
_ In merchant ships the objective of American building 
is a rate of 5,000,000 tons a year. This, with perhaps 
1,000,000 tons from British yards, would be enough to 
offset sinkings at the rate ar 125,000 a week and would 
provide virtually complete security. But the 5,000,000- 
ton rate is not to be reached for another two years. 
American shipyards will turn out about 1,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping this year. The rate of production 
will be over 1} million tons by the end of the year. 
But there is all too obviously a large deficit to be met 
in the next two years. ; 
There are three sources from which contributions can 
made. The first is the 545,000 tons of Danish, French, 
German, Italian and other immobilised — now in 
American harbours. This is a legal question, which 
Congress is in process of resolving. The second is the 
requisitioning of American ships now on ocean service, 
but not ‘absolutely essential. A ing was made with 
this last week, when the Maritime Commission requisi- 
tioned four liners, which are expected to be transferred 





that modern fighting aircraft cannot be made in an 


In the field of tanks the news arrived this week 
that the first medium-weight tank of the new British- 
American design was completed on April 19th and that 
before long the factory that produced it will be turning 
out three a day. This company, the American Locomo- 
tive Company, and the other firms concerned in the 
a we the. Baldwin Locomotive Works and the 

hrysler Corporation, are all well ahead of the schedule. 
To overwhelm the German armoured divisions, tanks 
will be needed in the scores of thousands. To produce 
60,000 of them in twenty months will require not three, 
but 100 a day. 

* 


The manufacture of aircraft for Great Britain has 
been going on in the United States ever since the out- 
break of war and the air programme, unlike the tank 
and ship programmes, is therefore reaching maturity. 
The gigantic Boeing ‘‘ Flying Fortresses” are now 
delivering themselves in England, and breaking the 
Atlantic record on the way. These planes have four 
engines of 1,200 h.p. each and they have a range, with 
a very heavy bombload, of 2,450 miles. 

The ultimate target at which the American aircraft 
industry is aiming is a monthly output of between 3,500 
and 4,000 planes a month. The programme is behind 
schedule and the March output was no more than 1,216 
planes of all types, of which 1,074 went to the British 
and American Governments. But the phase of rapid 
increase is now beginning and it will not be many months 
before the British share alone will be approaching 2,000 
a month. In this, as in nearly every other respect, the 
crucial point when productive ascendancy will be 
decisively gained is within the next six months. 


* 


The details of the application of the Lease-and-Lend 
Act have not yet been made clear to the public in either 
country. Reference is made on page 560 to the loan of 
$25 millions that has been made on the security of a 
British-owned tobacco company. This was said to be “ in 
line with the policy of the United States Government to 
require the liquidation of British-owned American 
investments.”’ It will, however, be a gain if the pledging 
of assets can take the place of their outright sale, 


* 


Some further clarity has also been given to the finan- 
cial relations between Canada and the United States. 
Canada is reluctant to obtain munitions for her own 
use under the terms of the Lease-and-Lend Act; but she 
will need some assistance in meeting her adverse balance 
of payments with the United States. It has been an- 
nounced after discussions between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Mackenzie King that American purchases of Cana- 
dian raw materials will be increased and that Lease- 
and-Lend procedure will be applied to Canadian 

urchases 0 nee and components needed to fulfil 

ritish contracts. A further possibility was mentioned 
by Secretary Knox on Wednesday of this week, namely, 
the sale of Canadian-built ships to the United States 
and their subsequent transfer to Britain under the Lease- 
and-Lend Act. The President and the Prime Minister 
declared their intention of integrating the Canadian and 
American production programmes as closely as possible. 
Eventually, American prod will swamp that of 
Canada. in the meantime there are lessons that the 


is hardly a weapon of 
wails in quantity in Canada. 
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full implications of the Government’s scheme 
to concentrating industry have yet to be worked 
out. Two points are generally agreed: first, that 
concentration is necessary for the efficient use of 
labour and factory capacity in war conditions; and, 
secondly, that there is a considerable danger of 
creating monopolies which it will be hard to dissolve 
when the war is over. Among the critics there has 
been some confusion and wasted effort. The 1941 
Committee, for instance, in a recent broadsheet speaks 
as if the deliberate purpose of the Government’s 
scheme was to sponsor monopoly. ‘* The jam which is 
intended to make the powder palatable (the broad- 
sheet declares) is a fantastic promise about the re- 
storation of small firms after the war.’’ Actually, 
there is no conspiracy to be smelled out ; concentra- 
tion is one of the ways and means of war ; and the 
proper réle for men of good will and common sense is 
surely to propound practical methods of concentration 
whereby the risk of hard and lasting monopolies may 
be minimised. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘‘ monopolists ’’ are not 
all on one side in this matter. In a recent letter to 
the Times, the President of the Institute of Incorpor- 
ated Practitioners in Advertising, while admitting 
that some contractidn in the range of goods available 
to consumers might be unavoidable, expressed the 
hope that the importance of maintaining the existence 
of established brands and brand names would be 
fulty realised. In many quarters arguments are being 
brought forward in favour of giving branded goods 
special consideration in the coming concentration. 
The arguments merit attention. By the closing of 
works making well-known branded or proprietary 
articles, goodwill built up over many years with much 
expense may be destroyed. Chain and department 
stores which have come to rely upon the sale of 
branded and price-marked goods will be embarrassed. 
Many branded goods are, in fact, superior to the un- 
branded article; and, especially in such lines as the 
pharmaceutical trade and sports gear, British brands 
have a powerful export connection. 

But this is wartime. The fundamental question is 
whether any product can prove a claim to special 
treatment in a scheme the single aim of which is the 
efficiency of the war effort. There are many branded 
goods whose claim to superior qualifications would 
not bear close scrutiny, and the common qualities of 
almost all branded goods are not specially desirable 
in wartime. It is the advantage of branded goods 
in normal times that they are packed, tinned, or 
wrapped in clean and convenient containers. Their 
price is fixed, and their weight and contents are 
plainly stated. They save time and trouble. But in 
wartime these are to a large extent luxuries—and 
wasteful. Paper, cardboard, tins, tubes, jars, bottles, 
and all kinds of containers—these are precisely the 
things that ought properly to be economised. This is 
a problem, not of status or prestige, important though 
these considerations may be, but of physical supplies. 
Even if the qualities did generally exist in branded 
articles to justify the higher prices that must be 
charged to cover the producers’ outlay on materials, 
publicity and machinery, loose, plain, unbranded, 
and unheralded products would still seem preferable 
in @ war economy. Nor would this necessarily repre- 
sent a loss to the consumer, The ILO recently drew 
attention to a memorandum of the Department of 
Health for Scotland which observed :— 


Unnecessarily high cost [in prescriptions] can also 
caused by the use of certain inane medicines 
ch, in a of the quasi-scientific claims made for 

them, can be replaced by equally pure, effective and 
much less costly medicaments. 
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Examples were given :— | 
' Prescribe Paraff. Moll. Flav. at 1d. per ounce and 
not Vaseline at 2d. per ounce; prescribe Calcium 
Sodium Lactate Tablets (50) at 1s. 6$d. and not 
Kalzana Tablets (50) at 3s. . 


Medicines are only one corner of the disputed field. 
Were it not for the strong points established by costly 
advertisement, it would not be unreasonable—in 
wartime—to expect housewives to buy soapflakes and 
smokers cigarettes and tobacco, all loose. It would 
be a saving in supplies of metal if expensively packed 
and publicised tooth pastes were replaced by the 
simple powder which still forms the principal sub- 
stance of the elaborate branded cleansers. The ques- 
tion of goodwill is important and powerful. It was 
this consideration which delayed the unbranding of 
so vital an article as margarine for many war months. 
But its only validity, in face of unmistakable war 
needs, is in sales abroad. The loss of brands in home 
trade would be a misfortune for branded manu- 
facturers. War economy implies misfortune for 
civilians; and if the consideration of efficient pro- 
duction—that is, output with the minimum use of 
labour, plant and materials—really dictates the sus- 
pension of separate brands, all that can be claimed 
by the owners of the brands is some earnest of an 
opportunity, after the war, to restore them. 

Moreover, even in peace time, the chief feature of 
retail trade is its redundancy. There are too many 
shops and too many varieties of the same article. On 
the shopkeepers’ side, as a consequence, there are too 
many traders struggling on the margin ; and, on the 
consumers’ side, too much is paid out in the swollen 
prices required to maintain this inflated apparatus of 
retailing. If ratioalisation was desirable then, it is 
imperative now ; and a reduction in the number of 
brands will be a vital part of the process. 

There is another point, no less important, in the 
same field of civilian manufacture and retail trade. 
The President of the Board of Trade was anxious to 
explain to the House of Commons on March 28th 
that his plans for concentration would not lead to 
monopoly. He asserted that trusts were only feasible 
‘where large quantities of homogeneous products 
are produced *?; with consumers’ goods, he said, 
monopolies were ‘‘ utterly impossible.’? This is disin- 
genuous. The trade in consumers’ goods is overridden 
with retail trade associations. The main. supports of 
these associations are generally the big firms in the 
trade, and in many cases their power and influence 
are enhanced by their relation to cartelised manu- 
facturers whose standardised and branded articles 
they distribute. Any preference given by the Govern- 
ment to the manufacturers of branded articles—even 
if the preference only expressed itself negatively in 
special exemptions from the concentration scheme— 
would run the risk of strengthening the monopolist . 
tendencies of these bodies. The tendencies are plain 
enough. The price of a branded article is always 4 
** minimum ”’ price ; the retailer who finds it possible 
to undercut this price by a fraction must expect to 
be put on “ the black list,® not only as regards this 
article, but also for many others. Any fresh prefer- 
ence in favour of the manufacturers and retailers of 
branded goods would strike hard at the independent 
retailers who sell unbranded goods and are often not 
members of a retail trade association. The first object 
of concentration is to secure efficient and economical 
wartime production. The second must be to balance 
way = acer interests involved, The sm 
independent shopkeeper has admittedly no i 
claim to weigh against the national iekeiee. But the 
claims of trade assoriations and branded manu- 
facturers are not a whit greater. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK~ 


Lord Stamp 


It would be the crown of many an ambitious man’s 
career to be Chief Economic Adviser to His Majesty’s 
Government, or chairman of the world’s largest railway, 
or President of the British Association, or Director of 
the Bank of England, or a member of the Dawes and 
Young Committees, or the country’s leading expert on. 
taxation. Josiah Stamp filled all these posts and filled 
them with distinction, as well as a countless number of 
positions that were minor only for him, such as the pre- 
sidency of the Royal Statistical Society or the chairman- 
ship of the trustees of The Economist. When asked,. 
“How do ye do it?’’ Stamp would smile as if 
to suggest that it was easy ; and so it seemed to be for 
him, for his mind and his tongue could both move at 
twice the ordinary speed, while his body apparently 
never knew fatigue. It was inevitable that, towards the 
end of his life, there were evidences of haste in some 
parts of his immense output. But the average standard 
was amazingly high, and if a man’s intellectual calibre 
can be judged by a combination of standard and output, 
then Stamp stands at the head of his generation. 
All through his many careers ran two constant threads. 
One was a passionate interest in economic science, par- 
ticularly in its statistical aspects. At the beginning of 
his life he is said to have secured promotion in the 
Inland Revenue by using Pareto’s Law to determine the 
number of tax evaders. And at the end, his annual 
speeches at the LMS meeting were treatises in practical 
economies. The other constant thread was a very 
sincere, practical and personal Christianity. Like many 
other supremely successful man, Stamp had _ his 
detractors ; but it was impossible not to feel affection for 
him. His large, active, friendly personaiey will live for 
many years in the memories of a crowd of friends in 
very many and varied walks of life. It is impossible yet 
to grasp the dimensions of the loss that the nation has 
suffered from his tragic and untimely death. 


* * * 
Greece Defeated ? 


The retreat in Greece has gone on, and the Greek 
King and Government have moved from Athens to Crete, 
which now becomes the key to Near Eastern defence. 
Never after the German attack began had the Allied 
troops found a line to stand on, even in the mountain 
passes; and it has been a triumph for brave and brilliant 





resistance that the invaders, with their overwhelming 
superiority in numbers of aircraft and tanks, have never 
yet been able to catch and break through the Imperial 
and Greek forces. The Jugoslav collapse rendered the 
Greeks in Thrace and Macedonia helpless and ca 

the Allied armies to fall back on a line from Mount 
rt bis ng to the eastern edge of the Greek front in 
Albania. It opened the doors into Albania itself for 
westward-marching German columns; and, pursued by 
the defeated Italians with German stiffening, the with- 
drawal of the Greek victors into the ee began. The 
Allied link to Albania was lost; the hinge on Mount 


Olympus was remorselessly battered; the retreat was 
resumed; and the Germans poured into the plain of 
Thessaly, to the road and rail junction of Larissa and to 
the port of Volos. In their path to Athens and the Gulf 
of Corinth there were now the mountains. The 
struck over them, against heroic resistance, to i 
_ ne. cers again the Germans nae: ee 

rewdly wi ominant force against ev w place 
and joint in their enemy’s battlefront. East the 
Pindus, the Allied forces had been beaten steadily back; 
but they were still intact when they came to Thermo- 
pylae. West of the Pindus, however, where the Greeks, 
cut off from the Western armies, had come back to 
Epirus from Albania, safe withdrawal was not possible. 
The Germans struck south-west from the Thessalian 
plain through the Metsovo pass to Janina. On Tuesday 
the army of the Epirus surrendered; and as pressure on 
the short Allied line in the hills south of Lamia om ee 
the sad proclamation of King George was announced as 
he sailed for Crete. The enemy’s superiority in bombers 
and tanks had been decisive at every stage. This time 
the Imperial forces were excellently equip and 
trained. Man for man, tank for tank an ane for 
plane, they were superior, and proved it by th toll 
they took. But they were — outnumbered; and it 
will remain a marvel that, with the command of the 
air also denied them by weight of numbers, this third 
** contemptible army” avoided being overwhelmed. 


* * * 


Halt in Egypt 


For a week the initiative in North Africa has been 
British. True, the battle has been local since the German 
thrust died away on the Egyptian borders ; but, since 
the Germans were halted, they have suffered many sharp 
blows. Last week, a convoy bringing transport and troops 
was annihilated by naval action, Tripoli has been devas- 
tatingly shelled from the sea and repeatedly bombed 
from the air. Around Sollum and near Bardia, too, 
naval and air bombardments have inflicted losses, while 
repeated attacks on the garrison of Tobruk have been 
heavily flung back and even followed by punishing 
sorties. The attack has probably not been stopped in its 
tracks ; careless of losses, the enemy offensive may be 
resumed, by the coast and inland. But no headway has 
been made for some days, and for all their surprising 
success in bringing an army by sea to Africa, the 
Germans are still weak on the water. In the Balkans, 
their supplies of men and equipment were, for all prac- 
tical purposes, limitless. In Egypt, they will be confined 
to what they can ship. There is a great opportunity 
here for the Navy to ease the strain on the 
waiting and weakened Army of the Nile, an oppor- 
tunity for daring—and hazard. The situation is still 
grave; reinforcements from East Africa take time 
to transfer with their material; and, in Abyssinia, 


RISING VALUES 


All Fire Insurances 
effected at pre-war, 
pre-purchase Tax figures, 
should be increased. 
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both in parleys and in mancuvring, the Duke of 
Aosta, whose orees in the district of Dessie are stl 
ai meereds is ene oeitt aid te ths afr bate the 
RAY have dene of ingly well. It is true that air- 

wer over the sea ‘German troops to arrive ; 
Cut great loses have been inflicted the personal and 
technical superiority of the RAF ; and, with more tanks 
and more men on ground, this advantage may stop 
the invaders. 


* * * 


Spain on the Brink? 
All the evidence goes to show that Spain will not be 


allowed to hold her hand much longer. The report that 
a request has been made for the through Spain 
of German troops suggests that the Spanish decision 
must shortly be taken. During the last fortnight public 


opinion has been further prepared for the step, 
both by an intensification of the Press mre 
against Britain and by belligerent radio comment. The 
German necessity, at the present stage of the war, to 
control the straits of Gibraltar is clear. Such a move 
would be the natural complement to the increasing 
pressure now being brought to bear on Turkey with a 
view to eventual control of the eastern Mediterranean. 
While Spain has every domestic reason—lack of ee 
unity, a shattered economy, disastrous food annee 
and an outbreak of typhus—for wishing to avoid impli- 
cation in the war, she may have very little power to 
resist. It is true that the acuteness of the food shortage 
in Spain and the inability of Germany to relieve present 
economic sufferings lends an unusual importance to the 
food and capital imports permitted by Great Britain 
and provides some safeguard against transfer to Ger- 
many of the British £2,500,000 loan. Britain can offer to 
meet a pressing need which cannot be supplied by Ger- 
many and, consequently, it is to General Franco’s 
advantage to continue to sit on the fence as long as 
possible. If Spain is in no form or heart to fight for 
the Axis, she is, however, even less well placed to resist 
its demands when Germany decides that the critical 
step must be taken. With Germany in virtual control 
of French Morocco, hopes and fears for the future of 
Spanish Morocco must, of course. play an important 
rt in inducing compliance with Hitler’s plans. 
rman troops already stand on the Spanish frontier at 
the western end of the Pyrenees and infiltration has been 
taking place for several months. But if a German army 
does succeed in installing itself in Andalusia in the 
course of the next few weeks, there is good reason to 
believe that Gibraltar will prove a hard nut to crack. 
Moreover, in southern Spain the British are on excel- 
lent terms with the local population and officials and 
it is safe to assume that a German army of occupation 
would not meet with a wholly Falangist reception. 


* * * 


Blow for Blow 


The topic of reprisals is burning again. Newspapers, 
even in the same stable, are quarrelling about the wisdom 
of striking ‘‘ blow for blow’’ when British towns are 
blitzed. The Prime Minister has promised bombed 
citizens that ‘‘ they ’’ will be “‘ given it back.’’ On the 
night after the Luftwaffe’s ‘‘ reprisal’? raid on London, 
Berlin was bombed; and Mussolini has been officially 
warned that if Athens (as distinct presumably from the 
port of Pirzeus) or Cairo is bombed the systematic raid- 
ing of Rome will begin. The question is: What does 
“blow for blow ’’ mean ? The simple fact is too readily 
overlooked, in unofficial comment at any rate, that in 
war strategy there are no such things as reprisals per se. 
There are shrewd blows, glancing blows and misses. If 
to bomb Berlin or Rome, after London or Athens has 
been bombed, will aid in imposing our will upon the 
enemy, it should be done; and the susceptibility of 
German and Italian metropolitans to direct assault may, 
admittedly, be a chink in the Axis. But revenge in itself 
is not policy. The outcry among bombees in London for 
Berlin to be bombed is natural ; but it needs translation 
into military values before it is acted upon—as it should 

. The geographical fact that, until British bombers 
can safely fly towards their goal in daylight, Berlin and 
Rome ‘can never be bombed so long and intensively as 
London can is incontrovertible—whatever the size of the 
bombers and the weight of the bombs. Officially, the 
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does not believe in reprisals, and 
bombing of Berlin after London yee 

cidence ; it was part of the master to weaken 
dislocate the enemy’s war machine, the plan which 
wrecked a part of Kiel. It may, of course, 
policy to frighten Mussolini and his Romans, 
warning was propaganda—though it is Hitler 
will decide whether the risk is to be taken, not 
menaced Duce. The story, also from 
that Italian planes were ready to drop bombs on the 
Vatican City if British bombers came over me, was 
surprisingly circumstantial. But it was | bels, 
and can lose nothing of its provocative effectiveness for 
being true. 


TER. 
i sbelrite 


* * * 
Testing the Fire Fighters 


Some particularly heavy air-raids in recent weeks 
have fully tested the efficiency of the half-voluntary, 
half-compulsory fire prevention scheme inaugurated in 
the New Year. The failure of the raiders to start fires 
on a scale approaching those started in the first raids 
on provincial cities or in the City of London on Decem- 
ber 29th is evidence enough that, whatever the short- 
comings of the scheme itself, it has certainly aroused 
in the public a sense of awareness to incendiary bombs. 
Whether official fire-watchers or not, most people are 
alive to the danger of unattended bombs and empty ° 
premises, and even places which have not yet been 
raided are not likely now to be caught entirely 
unawares. The work of fire-watchers during the raid 
on London on April 16th, probably the heaviest and 
most widespread the capital has experienced, has won 
semi-official commendation, and, indeed, their activities 
are sadly illustrated by a number of announcements of 
deaths ‘‘ while on fire-watching duty.”’ But it is still 
true that this duty—and danger—is shared by too few 
people, and that in some areas the local authorities 
are doing little or nothing to discharge their obligation 
to make adequate arrangements for fire-watching in 
residential areas. There is ground for congratulation that 
no fires in the big London raid became conflagrations, 
but the fact remains that the fires were very numerous 
and the strain on the fire-fighting services in London 
and other bombed cities is still great; it is intensified 
in some areas by a shortage of water. Moreover, 
although there is complete willingness on the part of 
the fire brigades of different local authorities to give 
mutual help—a willingness which prompted Dublin to 
help Belfast—it is sometimes defeated by stupid prac- 
tical difficulties. There are reports of Cornish nozzles 
not fitting Devon hoses and similar stories, which, 
although perhaps exaggerated, are typical enough to be 
substantially true ; one urban brigade has been called 
many times to distant areas and has never yet been able 
to use its own gear because of differences in size and 
type. Such practical deficiencies could easily be over- 
come, since the Regional Commissioners have the power 
—and the duty—to co-ordinate the civil defence services 
of all the authorities within their jurisdiction. 


* * * 


Local Government 


The fact is emerging that, under fire, local govern- 
ment has worked by no means well. There has been no 
lack of zeal and effort, but too often there has been a 
sad want of competence and foresight. The fault is 
parochialism—which is forced upon local authorities 
by the system itself. The parish virtues—those of a close 
communal spirit and neighbourly loyalty—faded long 
ago in face of urbanisation ; and the ebbing interest in 
local politics, except as a clash of vested claims, has 
borne witness to this for more than a generation. In 
place of the virtues, there are the parish deficiencies, 
which add up to a narrowness of outlook and a ee 
of vision—and cash. The organisation of ARP from the 
outset, for instance, was shortsightedly done. Meagre 
salaries brought into the full-time executive posts men 
who could command no positions of responsibility else- 
where. Job after job was added to the variegate 
of town clerks. The permanent personnel of the posts 
and shelters tended to be citizens who had not the 
qualities to find other work. The elected representatives 
on local councils, group leaders rather than the locality’s 
best men, have too often failed to see their defence 
in the round. The actual ordeal has, admittedly, burnt 
away much dead wood, Gallantry and the talent of in- 
dividuals for hard work and improvisation have made & 
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inter-local mobility is only one instance. Another is 
the nightly dispersion from bombed areas in search of 
quiet and safety. In London County there is a regional 
authority ready made, to billet the. homeless over wide 
areas and to organise air-raid care ; and there are tube 
shelters. In towns like Southampton it is different. 
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When the wanderers cross the borough ‘boundary into 
the county, the borough’s responsibility, it seems, 
ceases; there are no powers “‘ outside the area”; and 
only voluntary aid private kindness have a care for 
the nightfarers. Yet the local authorities, singly or in 
alliance, have all the powers they need to requisition, 
to billet, to house and to shelter. If it is finance that 
bars the way, as is the case ?—“ and again, then here 
too there are regional ways and means ; no citizen should 
become a refugee simply because he or she crosses a line 
on the map. Administratively and financially, the 
regional future of local government—long discerned by 
some—has been made very plain by the war. 


* * * 


New Pressure on Vichy 


The stage reached in negotiations between Hitler 
and the Vichy Government remains obscure, nor is much 
light shed by reports of Admiral Darlan’s increasingly 
frequent journeys between Vichy and Paris or of terms 
carried by Otto Abetz from the Fuehrer. There is sound 
reason to believe that the pressure on Marshal Pétain is 
being increased, coincident with that being brought to 
bear on General Franco, to permit, at some date, the 
cooege of German troops through unoccupied France to 
os and thence to Gibraltar. But there is as yet no 
clear evidence whether the pressure is compounded more 
largely of threats—to dispose Vichy and reinstate the 
pro-German cadre of Bonnet, Laval and De Brinon— 
—or of bribes—to reduce French payment for the army 
of 9g" goer and to release French prisoners for farm 
work. It is possible that Germany now requires control 
of the French Navy and Naval bases and that their 
transfer would necessitate a shift in personnel, with or 
without the grant of concessions. So far, apparently, 
Marshal Pétain has rigidly maintained his code of 
honour and his insistence on observance of the armistice 
terms. His continued control of the French fleet has been 
his main bargaining counter. The fleet is still under the 
control of Vichy, and while it remains so it continues 
to be possible for unoccupied France to exercise a 
measure of control over its own destiny. 


* * * 


Lancashire Complains 
The Lancashire cotton industry has no wish to be 


“concentrated.’’ From the beginning of the present . 


discussions, it has clearly preferred the method by which 
the manufacturing permitted is spread over all the 
plants; and, since no manufacturer in common sense can 
prefer a state of chronic underemployment throughout 
the industry, the demand has been, by implication, for 
enough work, that is, eponge supplies, to keep all the 
penta going. As it stands, this claim is quite untenable. 
t is significant, because it illustrates the sort of argu- 
ment with which the Board of Trade, in its efforts to 
release the maximum amount of labour and materials 
from civilian work, will be faced from several sides. It 
is Gilbertian that, at’ this stage of the war, plans to 
maximise the war effort should still be greeted by the 
old pont that unemployment will be created by them. 
In detail, the argument is that, of the 50,000 workers 
whom it is hoped to release from the manufacturing side 
of the ind » 20,000 are married women whom it will 
not be possible to move to war work. It is, of course, 
very often not feasible for wives and mothers to become 
migrants, though no effort should be ed to induce 
the wives with few ties, with no children and with 
husbands serving or working elsewhere, to play their 
part in essential employment. There will be every 
sympathy for Lancashire’s local’ problems, and there is 
every reason for i uity in solving them. But Lanca- 
shire is a region of industrially trained women. It is now 
a hive of war industries crying out for labour. Where 
the workers cannot move, the work must be taken to 





” Th that Onan aatiags deving Wes 
oo.” The answer is t small savings i ar 
Weapons Weeks in the three months December to Feb- 
ruary averaged £8 17s. 8d. per head of the localities 
where they were held, while the ae weekly small 
savings over the whole country in the same 
amounted to only 4s. 8d. per head. It may be that there 
have been critics foolish eno to allege that the War 
Weapons Weeks do not oe in the money, and to them 
Lord Kindersley has indeed given the answer. But he 
has missed the point of the more responsible criticism. 
This is that money raked in by these intensive local 
campaigns serves no useful purpose unless it is the fruit 
of abstention and economy. Subscriptions by local 
branches of banks, insurance companies and other large 
institutions, the proceeds of sale of other assets, money 
taken out of the safe or the stocking, the anticipation 
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of future income that would be saved in any event— 


ot thats sentinels 00 he eens aes the War 
Weapons Weeks. But none of 1 the economic 
service to the community that National Savings 
Campaign is intended to ly, the release 


for war service of resources of labour or materials that 
would otherwise have been consumed. If Lord Kindersley 
wishes to give a really “‘ complete answer ”’ to the critics 
of War Weapons Weeks, he should adduce evidence to 
show that, for that week, the local shops do no business, 
the pubs are empty and the cinemas deserted. The 
National Savings or has no enemies and its 
purpose is beyond reproach. It is a pity if those who 
venture constructive criticism of its me are to be 
treated as hostile witnesses who require ‘‘ a complete 
answer.”’ 2 “ 
* 


No Hope? 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Amery again stated 
the Government’s attitude towards the impasse in India. 
It was far from hopeful. Rightly, the Secretary of State 
underlined the disregard for their democratic responsi- 
bilities shown by the withdrawal of the Congress minis- 
tries from seven provinces eighteen months ago. Rightly, 
he emphasised—perhaps with a certain disingenuous 
over-stress— the totalitarian implications of the 
Congress claim to represent the entire Indian people in 
a single party. Rightly, he pointed to the “terrible 
dangers”’ that would S involved in the partition of 
India by the Moslem plan for a separate Pakistan. 
Rightly, he claimed that the only true solution for the 
problems of Indian government must be agreement 
among the major elements there; and he made it quite 
plain that, if that agreement could be achieved, the 
working out of a new constitution for India after the 
war by representative Indians under the Viceroy’s 
suspended offer would ‘‘ not be bound in any way ”’— 
except, presumably, by Britain’s “obligations” to 
minority interests, a lasting stumbling-block in 
Nationalist eyes. The Indian Liberals, a handful with 
no mass following, have put out a plan for an all-Indian 
executive; Mr. Amery claims, again rightly, that—even 
apart from the difficulty of altering the character of 
executive government in wartime, a significant reserva- 
tion—the plan should be addressed to the main leaders 
of Indian opinion for agreement and not to the Govern- 
ment of India. The official attitude is consistently right 
—and completely negative. It may be, of course, true 
that nothing whatsoever can be done until the Mountain 
comes to Mahomet—Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah. If it is 
true, then the “‘ terrible dangers’? Mr. Amery spoke of 
are very real; the vital war effort of India will be 
shackled; exacerbations will spread and fester; and the 
British people should be prepared for the worst. In 
this country as well as in India, it is believed by men of 
goodwill—and this belief was voiced by speakers from all 
parties in the Commons—that something can be done, or 
at least that something should be attempted. It is hard 
to be convinced for certain that every quality of leader- 
ship has been shown in attempting to secure that 
minimum measure of agreement that Mr Amery says 
is essential—but suggests is impossible. 


* ~ * 
Rejoinder in Iraq 


By landing ‘‘ strong Imperial forces’ at Basra to 
keep the lines of communication open in Iraq, the 
British Government have taken Sayid Rashid el Gailani 
—now Prime Minister and leader of an administration 
which has received the formal approval of the National 
Assembly—at his word. Since his seizure of power, the 
new Prime Minister has publicly affirmed his Govern- 
ment’s determination to honour its obligations under 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance of 1930, a treaty 
which empowers Great Britain to maintain troops and 
air fields in Iraq for the protection of transport and 
communications. On the face of it, there is no ground 
for disagreement between the two Governments; the 
procedure is normal and regular. There is little doubt 
that German influence, which has been actively foster- 
ing anti-British sentiment in Iraq, as in Syria and 
Palestine, will have received a disconcerting blow both 
through the timely and legalised arrival of British 
forces in Iraq and from the spontaneous popular en- 
thusiasm with which they were uienieniie greeted. 
From the Allied standpoint, the importance of ensuring 
that Iraq shall afford. at least the same facilities to 
Great Britain as are provided by Egypt is obvious. 


THE ECONOMIST 








Not only is Iraq the custodian of the pipe line and an — 
easential link in the air route to India, but, L 

pass under Axis control, it could provide, in alliance 
with a pro-axis Syria, a grave threat to Turkey. There 
is no reason to expect that the arrival of i 
troops will bring German activity in Iraq to a halt, 
but their presence should give pause to potentially 
pro-German elements. 


* * * 


The Eclipse of Jugoslavia | 


With the German claim that Jugoslavia formally 
capitulated at 12 noon on Friday, April _18, the last 
relic of the post-1918 “‘ security system” is destroyed, 
The Southern Slavs have succumbed to a powerful union 
of Prussia and the pro-German elements among the 
heirs to the Dual Monarchy, and the work of the 
Paris Peace Conference is undone in yet another J 
This is the significance, in the terms of Stee of the 
Axis victory in Jugoslavia, where, despite the prob- 
ability of guerilla resistance, military activity virtually 
came to an end with the surrender of the Second Jugo- 
slay Army Corps at Serajevo on April 16 and the 
failure from that time to maintain a unified command. 
It seems likely that Germany will treat Jugoslavia on 
the Polish rather than on the Western European model. 
Occupation is not enough. The State is to be dismem- 
bered, portions passing to Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and the Reich itself, with, perhaps, the restoration of 
a puppet government under Italian control in Monte- 
negro. Croatia is to form a Quisling state under the 
leadership of Anton Pavelitch, chief of the murderers of 
the late King Alexander. For Serbia itself is to be 
reserved the final tyranny—government by a Reich 
commissioner as in Central Poland, and it is to be feared 
that the Jugoslavs will pay dearly for their last minute 
decision to rally to the cause of freedom. Their future 
is now linked with that of the countries which fell earlier 
under German occupation in vital dependence on a 
British victory. Meanwhile, King Peter and General 
Simovitch, who managed to reach Athens, and thence 
Jerusalem, provide the nucleus for continued national 
resistance in which escaping Serbian troops, the mercan- 
tile marine, and Jugoslavs in this country and the 
United States may still play an important part. In his 

roclamation to his people on the day of his departure, 
King Peter provided an assurance of his determination. 
**T do not mean to abandon the struggle ; and Mr 
Eden has replied to this assurance with a declaration 
in the Commons, on behalf of the Government, of its 
intention ‘fully to restore the independence of 
Jugoslavia.”’ 


* * * 


A Shortage of Doctors? 


In reply to a request from the British Red Cross, 
President Roosevelt has appealed for a thousand 
American doctors to volunteer for work in Great Britain 
in the RAMC or the Emergency Medical Service. This 
need to import doctors is at first sight rather surprising. 
Before the war the British Medical Association was so 
fearful of a medical surplus that very few of the con- 
siderable number of refugee doctors were allowed to 
practise or take up hospital appointments in this 
country, although the latter ban was removed a few 
months ago. Moreover, the scale of war casualties, 
among both the Services and civilians, has been un- 
expectedly light, and the state of the nation’s health 
remains surprisingly good. It seems clear, in fact, that 
it is not so much a question of shortage as of faulty dis- 
tribution. In theory, the medical services of the nation 
should be as mobilisable as any other asset, but the 
corollary—concentration—would be almost impossible 
to carry out, because the whole value of a doctor’s prac- 
tice is represented by goodwill—which, even in a 
is often proving to be a eat stumbling-block. 
There seems, however, a case for examining whether 
waste is not caused by the hard dividing line between 
the five different medical services—those for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, the Emergency Medical Service 
and private practice. Under the present system, doctors 
have been called up and have frequently found themselves 
with nothing to do, while their partners or colleagues 
are struggling to cope with practices heavily swollen by 
evacuees—although the Central Medical War Committee 
is, it is true, trying to call up doctors mainly from areas 
where they can best be spared. Moreover, there may be 
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April 26, 1941 


‘an RAF hospital, overcrowded with patients and under- 


staffed, and a military hospital and 
in the same place, but the cao teranatie ohana 
other. What is wanted, in fact, is a single lical 
service, - mae range ed wy ase d alone be 
responsible for seeing t all the medical re 

of the nation were adequately satisfied. en 


* * * 


Party Recriminations in Australia 


Australia’s anxiety about the fate of the Anzac 
in Greece is, of course, most understandable ; but 
a section of the Australian Labour Party is evidently 
trying to make — capital out of the struggle in the 
Near East. Dr. Evatt, one of Labour’s representatives on 
the Advisory War Council, has complained that the 
Council was not consulted about the transfer of the AIF 
to Greece, and from different parts of the country calls 
have come for the reassembly of the Commonwealth 
Parliament to hear “‘ the facts.”” Mr. Fadden, the acting 
Prime Minister, has agreed to the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment, but a broadcast from Mr. Menzies, who has been 
constantly in touch with the War Cabinet, has ap 
to Australians for no recriminations. There is no evidence 
that the Australian people as a whole regret the decision 
which has won for the Anzacs’ operations the description 
“brilliantly conducted.” Moreover, the Labour party 
has only itself to blame that it was not consulted about 
the transfer. It has consistently refused to join an all- 
party administration under Mr. Menzies, and, as the 
ime Minister pointed out in his message, discussion on 
a major decision of war strategy, which in London was 
confined to the War Cabinet, could not have taken place 
in a Council which has no responsibility. The Australian 
Government itself was, of course, fully consulted before 
the decision to move the AIF was carried out. If the 
leaders of the Australian Labour party wish to be con- 
sulted on such matters, they must be willing to accept 
sapensnrenes Not strong enough to form an administra- 
tion themselves—in the House of Representatives the 
Labour Members, including unofficial Labour, are 
exactly equal to the members of the Government parties, 
while in the Senate the Government has a majority of 





Shorter Notes 


Now that expenditures all over the world are reaching 
, the meaning of the werd billion 
Prime Minister was asked 


true meaning of billion is, of course, a million million, 
but in the United States it is used for a thousand million, 
It is unlikely that confusion would ever arise in practice. 
It is becoming the custom in England (for example, in 
The Economist) to use billion in the American sense in 
American statistics, and for the rest to avdid the word. 
Only in the German inflation did the true billion become 
a financial reality and in default of a repetition, it may 
be left to the astronomers. 
* 


Last week-end a delegation from Oxford University 
conferred the honorary de of DCL on Dr. Salazar, 
the Portuguese Prime Minister. A timely lesson might 
have been drawn by General Franco from the Public 
Orator’s address, in which he praised earlier Portuguese 
statesmen, who “had set before the world a pattern 
of peaceful culture,”’ and Dr, Salazar himself, who “ was 
to-day — out to other nations the only way by 
which the true and enduring happiness of a State could 


be achieved.”’ 
* 


The approximate number of casualties up to the be- 
ginning of April is 29,856 civilians killed axd 40,789 
injured and detained in hospital; and 37,607 members 
of the Armed Forces killed or missing and 25,895 
wounded. Of the civilians killed, 18,712 were men, 12,112 
women, 3,644 children under 16, and 388 unclassified. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Holland Fights the New Order 


(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


April 15th 


SINCE last February, tension in Holland has risen. 

That month was characterised by serious strikes and 
riots. Between February 9th and 12th there was street 
fighting in Amsterdam, and when it was announced that 
a trial would be held in The Hague against the members 
of a secret sabotage organisation a wave of unrest swept 
the country. Towards the end of February, riots broke 
out in Amsterdam, and on February 25th and 26th 
street fighting occurred as a result, the Germans said, 
‘‘of the action of paid British agents, mainly Jews.”’ 
Martial law was declared throughout North Holland, 
and heavy fines were imposed. 

As a result of the serious disturbances, Dutch Nazis 
were appointed Commissioners of the provinces _ of 
Utrecht, isthoes and North Holland, martial law being 
raised on March 5th. amare were forbidden to pay 
wages for hours of labour lost in eae 
they were willing to do so. At the beginning o ,a 
decree was ema | declaring all Dutchmen liable to labour 
service. This service is now confined to the “ occupied 
territory,” but it is generally expected that it will be 
extended to Germany, where more than 110,000 Dutch- 
men are already forced to work. 

Not: only labour but all other Dutch resources are 
slowly but surely being transferred to Germany. In an 


address given on February 8th at Amsterdam Dr Fisch- 
boeck, Commissioner-General for Economy and Finance, 
boasted that Dutch imports from and exports to 
Germany now nearly equalled each other and had 
reached an amount equal to £5 millions monthly. It 
should be remembered, however, that Dutch exports to 
Germany consist largely of food, which substantially 
benefits the German people, while German exports to 
Holland mainly consist of military supplies for the 
German army and raw materials for the Dutch engineer- 
ing and metal industries. 

Various decrees have been issued to facilitate the 
“scientific looting ’”’ practised by the Germans. All gold 


in private possession has been handed in to the Neder- 


landsche Bank—between July and October, 1940, the 


amount given up was the nig soe of about £3 
i 


millions. It has almost certainly been transferred to 
Germany, together with £8 millions of gold forming 
part of the large reserves of the Nederlandsche Bank, 
most of which are safely deposited in the United States. 
What has happened 
the owners of foreign stocks and shares. 

All Dutch investments in Germany will shortly 
converted on a 4 per cent basis. That is to say, German 
industries, etc., are authorised to convert their loans 
placed in Holland. The Ruhrverband, to give an 
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example, has declared that it has decided to 
convert its 6 cent and 7 per cent loans of 1927 and 
es weet a were ee celeste, ak (ie meas 
tions were able to ir mo 

would either be » a in nlandmarken, which 
have only half official yalue, or ted with the 


Verrechnungkasse, the deposits of which are liable to a 
70 per cent tax when transferred to Holland. 


Nazi Financial Penetration 
resident of the Nederlandsche 


. 


On April Ist the new 
Bank, Dutch Nazi, t van Tenner announced 
that the clearing between Germany olland had 
come to an end. All “‘ financial barriers ’’ between the 
two countries had been raised. Rost van Tonningen did 
not announce what would happen to the huge debts 
which Germany had accumulated on the clearing with 
Holland. The rate of exchange which is now “ normal”’ 
is, of course, highly advantageous to Germany : 100 Rm. 
equal Fl. 75:86. The raising of the financial barrier 
makes it much easier for Germany to buy Dutch indus- 
trial shares. Some months ago it was announced that 
£1,300,000 of shares of the Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie, 
the large Dutch rayon concern, had been bought by a 
German group. Since then the Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
have bought two millions pounds of shares in the 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens, a Dutch heavy 
industry situated in Ymuiden. These shares were in the 
possession of the City of Amsterdam. 

In the end this process must give the German 
Herrenvolk complete control of the key-points of Dutch 
industry and trade. That the Dutch themselves realise 
this is indieated by the fact that the spectacular rise 
im quotations on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange during 
the last months of 1940 has been followed by an equally 
spectacular drop in the first months of 1941. The 
average drop in all quotations was 89 per cent between 
January lst and March Ist. Oil, sugar, tobacco and tea 
suffered the heaviest losses, which, apparently, partly 
originated in the tension in the Far East. There are 
other factors, however, which determine the black out- 
look for the general investor. The profit tax will, it is 
expected, be raised from 80 to 45 per cent. Het Volk, 
the Lahour daily, which was taken over by the Dutch 
Nazis, insists on a limitation of all dividends to 6 per 
cent. The bond market is decidedly pessimistic. 
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More Scarcities 


The decline in the standard of living continues. Prices 
are slowly rising, and supplies for the home market are 
getting more and more scarce. Reconstruction work is 
still severely hampered by the lack of building materials. 
Far more trees are cut down than is justified, because 
there are hardly any imports of timber. It is announced 
that genuine coffee will no longer be available from the 
end of April. The rationing of textile products presents 
every Dutchman with the difficult problem of how to 
divide a fixed number of points which is clearly in- 
sufficient. Between February 1st and September Ist this 
year he may spend 100 points. A suit is valued at 80 
points, a raincoat 65 points, a pair of trousers 28 points 
and a shirt 24 points. Sheets, blankets, overcoats and 
women’s coats are only available after a special request 
has been granted. There is an extensive black market 
for textile points, and hundreds of shops have been 
it closed because of “‘ fraud.” 

3 | ft There are no signs of starvation, but the diet is rather 
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* iz monotonous. The standard of health is declining, and 

- many come died in the Severe influenza epidemic which 

swept land in the first two months of this year, when 

some people had not sufficient coal to heat one room, 
even in the bitter cold. 

The position of the Dutch Jews is getting more difficult 

, and desperate. On March 14th a decree was issued, 
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officially called ‘‘ decree for the elimination of the Jews 
from economic life.”” Jews are forbidden to set up new 
businesses without authorisation. The Reich Commissioner 
may appoint “ commissioners’ to any Jewish firm and 
kas the: tight to. cuder. dowel, Gustieniy 50. 68 ee 
liquidation. Nazi burgomasters have forbidden Jews 
to visit some popular seaside resorts. In Hilversum they 
are forbidden to make use of the public baths. Jews 
have been struck off the lists of blood donors for 
Gentiles. It is clear that the Germans’ intention is to 
enforce the Nuremberg laws upon the Dutch Jews, who, 
as private and public information prove, are regarded 
by the Dutch as the symbol of German tyranny and for 
that reason are actively —— by whole people 
with the exception of the Nazis. In many a church 
special prayers are gen Sem for the Chosen People. 

The =r against the Dutch Nazis is getting more 
and more bitter. The Dutch Quisling, Ir. , has 
recently paid many visits to Germany, but the Germans 
do not seem to have made up their mind whether to hand 
over all nominal power to the NSB now or to defer this 
to a later date. It must have been an unpleasant sur- 
prise to Ir. Mussert that the Nationaal Front, or Fire- 
stone Movement, of Arnold Meyer, a Catholic Fascist, 
and a bitter enemy of the Dutch Nazis, was granted 

ermission to hold public meetings some time ago. The 

ederlandsche Unie, however, is still being boycotted 
by the Germans, and the leading Triumvirate, who are 
still courageously criticising the Dutch Nazis, is faced 
with the Slcianak of whether to declare in favour of the 
New Order and to lose most of the Unie’s 700,000 
members, or to declare against the New Order and to 
risk the disbanding of the movement. As many of the 
Unie’s members are Catholic, it is of interest to note 
that the relations between the Dutch Catholics and the 
Nazis are worse than ever. In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary the Dutch bishops issued a Pastoral Letter in 
which they declared that the sacraments should be 
withheld from Dutch Nazis. 

It is therefore not difficult to guess the mood of the 
Dutch, now that the first anniversary of the occupa- 
tion is approaching. They hate the Germans more 
bitterly than ever. The number of those who listen to 
the broadcasts from London is so big that the Germans 
some time ago threatened the Dutch with confiscation 
of all radio sets. German-sponsored institutions, like 
the Winter Relief and the Labour Service, are boycotted 
by all patriots. Ir. Mussert declared some time ago that 
his movement included 1 per cent of all Dutchmen. It 
is safe to assume that the other 99 per cent are only 
waiting for the opportune moment to throw off the 
German yoke. 


The Future of Eire’s 
Economy 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


April 9th 


Tue war has succeeded in laying bare the anatomical 
structure of the Irish economic system. In future there 
will be no excuse for the delusions that have obscured 
economic issues in popular political controversies since 
the Treaty. The facts of the last eighteen months have 
demonstrated clearly the degree to which the standard 
of living and the industrial programme depend upon the 
maintenance of a large flow of imports.. The sudden 
diminution in the supply of wheat, petrol, coal, tea and 
many industrial raw materials has caused widespread 
inconvenience, which is capable of being only partially 
remedied by home production of substitutes. Eire is at 
experiencing the reality of self-sufficiency which 
as been held out as the ideal by many politicians, and 
it is generally agreed that the advantages of that con- 
dition are not unmixed. Doubtless the mcreased home 
production induced by the necessities of the war will not 
completely disappear when peace is restored, but the 
ence u imports of articles for domestic con- 
sumption and of raw materials will not have been 
abolished. At most, the margin will be shifted away from 
— and towards domestic production. : 
he second nee fact of ~ res Nap mene 
system, not perhaps equally appreciated by the genera 
public, is that imports must be paid for by exports, 
visible or invisible. The very large reserves of sterling 
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assets owned by the banks and by the public have 
enabled an excess of imports to continue for twenty 
years. If, as is of course re y, the value 
of these external assets should suddenly suffer a material 
reduction, the capacity to import would be pro tanto 
diminished. Owing to the extreme difficulties 

the war and the blockade, Irish capital assets held 
abroad have temporarily lost some of their capacity to 
command imports, and, owing to the British ex 
regulations, they are not so freely convertible into 
foreign currencies as in peacetime. The disposition on 
the part of persons in responsible positions to belittle the 
value of those external reserves because of their tem- 
porary reduction of liquidity is unfortunate, as it tends 
to mislead the public regarding their real significance. 
Certainly, if they permanently disappeared, the Irish 
economic system would need to be fundamentally 
adjusted. ; 

The truth of the foregoing argument has been corro- 
borated by the distinguished statistician, Dr R. C. 
Geary, in a paper read before the Statistical Society of 
Ireland on the probable future population of Eire. 
Taking a number of alternative assumptions regarding 
future trends in fertility, mortality and migration, Dr 
Geary reaches certain conclusions about the size, 
and sex distribution of the population during the next 
hundred years. Anslyens the shift in occupations from 

rimary to secondary industry between 1926 and 1936, 
concludes that the first part of the programme of 
industrialisation has been completed, and that the 
further stages of the programme depend upon the deve- 
lopment of the purchasing power of the agricultural 
section of the population, This, in turn, depends upon 
increasing agricultural exports, which necessitates the 
increase of the efficiency of agricultural production. 
Thus, he’ argues, the facts that the population 
will increase slowly, if at all, and that the proportion of 
young people will tend to decline are no justification for 

lanning to spend less on the educational services in the 

uture. On the contrary, they are clamant reasons for 
spending more “on teachers and on the teachers of 
teachers,”’ since the efficiency of the workers in the 
export trades will determine the capacity of the country 
to import and the level and variety of the standard of 
living. 

: ‘* 

The nee figures demonstrate the effects of the 

ic 


war on the public finances :— 
Year ended 


March 31st Revenue Expenditure 
1939 £31,883,864 £33,110,247 
1940 32,388,747 34,395,023 
1941 34,637,659 37,772,081 


The deficit for the last financial year was caused by 
expenditure on the Army, which increased from 
£2,973,246 to £6,682,231. The revenue showed consider- 
able elasticity in spite of the abnormal conditions. 
Customs rose by £1,109,000, income tax by £1,357,000 
and estate duty by £288,000. The only borrowing that 
took place, apart hone savings certificates, was a ways 
and means advance of £500,000, but the fact that the 
balance in the Exchequer on March 8lst had sunk to 
£728,320 suggests that further borrowing may soon be 
necessary. 


Australian Taxation 
and War Expenditure 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 
March Ist 


AUSTRALIA’s war expenditure for the six months ended 
December 81, 1940, was £A64,798,000, of which 
£A9,852,000 was provided from revenue and the balance 
om loan moneys. In the revised December estimate, 
total war expenditure for the financial year July, 1940- 
June,’ 1941, was £A186,500,000, In the readjustments 
Soeequest on the amendments introdaeed by Labour 
Curing the Budget debate, the proportion of the 
to be provided from revenue was reduced from £A65 


millions to approximately £A62 millions. Thus, during — 


caused by | 





cial year, but in December, when the year was already 
nearly half over. Therefore the greater proportion of in- 
direct taxes, as well as of direct taxes, will be received 


in the final six months of the period. Further, the 
acceleration of war expenditure will continue in 1941, 

d ing revenue will be available to meet the 
rising war bill. 


It might have been aes that expenditure in anti- 
cipation of revenue on the scale of the past few months 
would be financed by SOG THONNEY bills. By using 
loan funds the Government avoided the expansion 
of credit which Treasury bills would involve. The 
methods of finance adopted, however, have permitted 
some credit expansion. The Central Bank, as under- 
writer of Commonwealth loans, takes up any portion of 
a loan which is not subscribed by the public 

trading banks. It was announced that the Central Bank 
had taken a small proportion of the last loan of 
millions issued in December. 

The need to reduce civilian consumption and increase 
revenue from taxation has focused attention on the 
different levels of State income tax in various States. 
The Commonwealth Government’s powers of taxation 
are severely hampered by the fact that it must limit its 
levy in all States to that level which can be borne by 
the State with the highest State taxation. The weakness 
and inequity of such a system is strikingly apparent in 
time of war, when the Commonwealth is financially 
responsible for defence expenditure, 
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For urgent 
Government work 


Modern Accounting 
Machines 


Adding & Listing Machines 


Calculating Machines 


These machines are required for use mainly 
in Aircraft and Armament Factories for the 
production of Payroll Records, Stores 
Accounts, Purchase Ledgers and Cost 
Records. Machines should be in good 
mechanical condition and offers showing 
make and model and whether available for 
Sale, Hire or Loan should be addressed to : 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
SUPPLIES DIVISION (S.3.), 
PRINCES ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Need for More Coal 


S INCE coal is the basic raw material of Great Britain 

—it is the principal source of heat, light, power 
and of many indispensable chemicals—an adequate 
supply of it is essential in time of war. Moreover, in 
contrast to most other raw materials, coal is a domestic 
product and is available in abundance below ground. 
A shortage of coal, which does not have to run the 
hazards of ocean transport, would therefore seem to be 
difficult to explain. Yet, while the shortage has not been 
as acute in the past winter as pp eree.ey because 
the weather has been much less severe—it has been 
serious enough to cause a good deal of inconvenience, 
especially to private consumers. If this state of affairs is 
not to be allowed to continue, steps must be taken now 
to meet the prospective demand during next winter. 
The problem to be solved is twofold: first, output must 
be speeded up to meet current needs and to enable the 
accumulation of stocks ; and, secondly, transport facili- 
ties must be provided to move the coal from pithead to 
centres of consumption in adequate quantities. The two 
aspects of the coal problem are closely linked, for an 
expansion in output without a corresponding speed-up 
in distribution would be of little avail. 

In view of the severe reduction in exports consequent 
upon the extension of Nazi rule on the Continent—the 
coal-mining industry’s principal overseas market—the 
existence of a production problem seems at first sight 
surprising. In 1987, when production reached 240 million 
tons, no less than 56.8 million tons were shipped abroad, 
inclusive of the 11.7 million tons shipped for the use of 
steamers engaged in foreign trade. Sree in 1938, when 
demand showed a decline, shipments absorbed 49.6 
million tons of the output of 227 millions. While neither 
production nor export figures are available for 1940, the 
value of exports (excluding bunkers) fell from £10.6 
millions in the last quarter of 1989 to £2.7 millions in 
October-December, 1940, a reduction of 75 per cent. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the current and prospec- 
tive volume of shipments exceeds an annual rate of 20 
million tons. Home consumption, true, is expanding, 
and prospective needs are probably in excess of the 1987 
level of some 182 million tons. But as the increase in 
home demand is unlikely to equal the fall in exports, the 
total demand must be below the industry’s pre-war pro- 
ductive capacity, though it is probably still in excess 
of 200 million tons a year. 

Unfortunately, the capacity of the coal-mining in- 
dustry was allowed to decline after the collapse of 
France below the limits dictated by prudence. It has 
lost a substantial part of its labour force—the reduction 
during the past twelve months has been estimated at 
about 10 per cent—to the fighting services and other in- 
dustries, The rate of output per head is reported to have 
declined since the outbreak of war. Many pits, especially 
in the export districts, have been closed down lack 
of orders or labour or both (though this movement has 
been stemmed by a scheme, introduced on January 1, 
1941, and financed by a levy of 9d. per ton sold, whereby 
colliery owners receive compensation for loss of trade, 
pa they maintain their = in working condition). 
In pee, production has fallen to a level which is 
inadequate in relation to prospective needs. 

The Government has at last realised the danger to 
the war effort of an inadequate supply of coal, and it is 
now making a determined effort to reverse the trend of 
production and to accumulate te stocks as an 
insurance against an emergency and in order to prevent 
a shortage next winter. It is reported that the authori- 
ties are aiming at a weekly output of about 4} million 
tons, which corresponds to an annual rate of some 230 
million tons. While this would involve an appreciable 
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increase, given a measure of goodwill there is no reason 
why the target should not be reached. __ : 

The pits that are still in working condition are under- 
stood to be adequate for the desired increase in the rate 
of output. It will be necessary, however, to concentrate 
production as much as possible on the collieries that are 
geographically most favourably placed. Moreover, some 
consumers will have to adapt themselves to the use of 
coal somewhat different in quality from that to which 
they have been accustomed. The Government, moreover, 
must assist the industry in securing an adequate supply 
of pit props, machinery, stores and other colliery 
equipment. 

Labour probably presents the biggest problem in the 
effort to speed up production. By applying to coal- 
mining the Essential Works Order—to which the Mine- 
workers’ Federation has now reluctantly agreed—the 
exodus of miners from the industry has been arrested, 
for it forbids employers from dismissing miners and 
miners from leaving their employment without the 
consent of the Ministry of Labour. Steps must also be 
taken to strengthen the industry’s labour force by the 
recruitment of youths—this should be facilitated by the 


if necessary, by the recall of miners who have taken up 
other occupations, and by the release of a number of 
those who have joined the fighting services. (The recall 
of miners from other industries will be made easier by 
the registration of men over military age which has 
already begun.) In view of the need for concentrating 
production upon the collieries that are geographically 
in the most advantageous position it may also be neces- 
sary to redistribute the inteateys labour force. 

But the manning of the collieries, which is the task of 
the Ministry of Labour, is not enough. In fact, the 
success of the production drive depends in a large 
measure upon the active collaboration of the miners. 
The greater the output per head, the less will be the 
industry’s drain on the country’s man power ; and large- 
scale substitution of female labour is, of course, imprac- 
ticable. No figures of output per man-shift have been 
published since the outbreak of war, but it appears 
that it has tended to decline—through absenteeism, for 
example. This tendency must be arrested, and it can 
only be arrested by the goodwill of the miners. The 
country cannot afford a repetition of the experience of 
twenty-five years ago, when the output per man-s 
fell from 20.3 cwts. in June, 1914, to 14.1 cwts. in the 
last quarter of 1920. This fall can only in part be 
ascribed to the reduction in maximum Leeue below 
ground by one-eighth, from 8 to 7, on July 16, 1919. 
Absenteeism must be reduced to the minimum, and, 
necessary, hours of work must be increased to the 
maximum compatible with the maintenance of the 
health and efficiency of the miners. Provided the miners 
are alive to the urgent need for more coal and willing to 
make an effort commensurate to the emergen , the 
labour problem is not impossible of solution. And since 
wages in the coal-mining industry are now linked to 
the Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index—in_ 4 
debate in the House of Commons on February 19th Mr 
David Grenfell, the Secretary for Mines, gave the 
average increase in wages since the outbreak of war 4s 
25 per cent—miners have little cause for complaint, A 
minimum weekly wage would give them added security, 
and, provided they are willing to collaborate in 
effort to increase production, its introduction need not 
bring a reduction in output per head. 

The effort of the Saal catalan industry to raise pro- 
duction must be accompanied by a correnpneceng im- 
provement in transport. Indeed, it is well wn that 
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of her m, Ww is capacious as well as 
flexible. And the problem cannot be solved unless the 
various facilities are treated as so much interchangeable 
carrying capacity and are rationed in accordance with 
a schedule of priorities. There are indications of improve- 
ment—by the formation of a War Transport Council, 
for example. But Great Britain still lacks the Trans 
Executive that alone can operate the various carrying 
facilities as efficiently as ible in the national interest. 
ope must also be taken to secure a more equitable 
distribution of coal among consumers. As the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure pointed out in its 
eighth report of the 1940-41 session, closer collaboration 
between coal merchants, by the pooling of orders and 
stocks, local labour and transport, for example, would 
facilitate the distribution of fuel. Again, a reduction in 


Profits and 


ECENT articles in The Economist quarterly series 
on industrial profits have suggested that the 
measure of contro] over company earnings has now 
become fully effective. Reported trading profits, gener- 
ally speaking, have risen ducing the past twelve months 
—which is not surprising. But a high level of output 
has also coincided with a falling tendency in both equity 
earnings and dividends. These trends continue to be 
evident in the company reports published during the 
first quarter of this year. No evidence is available of 
the trend of profits of the legion of small businesses. 
But at least the large public concerns, whose contribu- 
tion to war production is far greater, now have to be 
content with a diminishing reward. 

During the March quarter, the reports of 439 indus- 
trial companies were received. The trading profits of 
these concerns (so far as they could be ascertained from 
the reports) amounted to £98,954,489, against 
£94,300,714 in the previous accounting year, which, on 
the average, would have fallen, very roughly, to mid- 
December, 1939. The gross return to industry has in- 
creased by 5 per cent, on this evidence, but, in truth, the 
growth in trading profits was certainly higher, for 
allowance must be made for increased taxation already 
deducted from the profits of certain companies. As in 
earlier reviews of industrial profits, however, the latest 
figures show a clear distinction between higher trading 
returns and increased net earnings. 

The following table summarises the profits experience 
of companies whose reports appeared during the past 
quarter. It includes also an estimate of adjusted net 
profits before taxation, from which the accurate 
measurement of equity earnings and dividends in 
Table II is derived :— 


TaBLe I.—Prorits or First QuARTER COMPANIES—1941 





Previous Latest Adjusted Net 
Financial Financial Figures before 
Year Year ‘axation 




















Total Protits® ............... 294,300,714 £98,054,489 — 

ation pe eee eens -- 

interest ......... 38,618,707 . = oe 

Other chargest............... $7,137,497 -- 
Net Profits 2.0... | $55,682,007 $70,936,000 
Preference dividends ...... bo 9,776,374 12,592,000 
dividends......... 34,366,485 51,859,000 
6,485,183 6,485,000 





* After depreciation where not separately stated. + Incl. taxation. 

It will be seen that the increased total profits are 
accompanied by a fall in net profits from £55,682,007 to 
£50,628,042, equivalent to a setback of approximately 
9 pe cent. The adjusted equivalent net profits 


before deducting normal income tax (but after | is 
slightly below £71 millions. Some measure of the in- 
creased inroads in net distributable profits, which are 
now made by normal income tax, is shown the 
relation between sponted net profits and adjusted net 
profits, before tax, for the groups of companies report- 
ing in each of the past five quarters. In the first quarter 
of 1940, published net profits were raised by 25 per cent 


be i 
available in future—should of 


disteibutiom. || 
Further, i upward trend of costs and prices is to 
be arrested, the price of coal, which has risen by 88 per 


most important must be stabilised, for it enters 
the cost of production of e industry in the country 
Sir ey Wood has announced the Govern- 


national wages policy, coal-mining would be among the 
first industries to benefit, for wages form some two- 
thirds of its cost of production. 

In sum, it is well within the industry’s capacity to 
supply the country’s need for coal. But the task of in- 
creasing production and of shifting the lar, qutget 
from pithead to centres of consumption tose tac 
boldly and without delay. 


Producers 


on conversion to a “‘ before tax ”’ basis. The percentage 
varied between 21 per cent and 29 cent for the other 
three quarters of 1940. For the first quarter of 1941, 
however, the tax proportion is no less than 40 per cent. 
Such calculations tell us little about the movement of 
faery but they clearly show how the Exchequer now 
olds that perfect security, unknown to the ordinary in- 
vestor—a prior charge-cum-equity. EPT is the prior 
charge ; standard income tax is the equity component. 
In combination, they are absorbing wartime increases 
in profits plus an appreciable slice of standard profits. 
his conclusion is reinforced by the latest res of 
The Economist’s profits index, which was described and 
calculated up to the end of 1940 in the issue of March 
Ist. Compared with a figure of 114.2 for the fourth 
quarter of 1940 (July, 1935-June, 1936 = 100), the index 
has declined further to 112.3 for the first quarter of 
1941. Compared with the high pre-war levels of the 
index (it reached 131.7 in the second quarter of 1988), 
which reflect the EPT standards of the majority of the 
companies included in the index, the present level is 
indicative of the measure of control upon industrial earn- 
ings. An Investment Note on page 281, of the issue of 
March Ist, made it clear that the index is not statis- 
tically perfect (though, unfortunately, it gratuitously 
complicated its intricacies by a nonsense-making mis- 
print). But, in conjunction with other evidence, it throws 
considerable light on the steady reduction of distribut- 
able profits in wartime. 


TaBLe II.—Du1sTRIBuTION OF Profits AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 


eugetes 6 ae 
et Profits (%) 


Rates of Payment (Gross) 





In a second table, these consequences are measured in 
terms of the distribution of profits between different 
classes of capital and their ratio of return. A marked 
feature of the latest quarter’s figures is the sharp fall 
in the proportion of profits set aside to free reserves. 
During the greater part of 1940, this proportion kept 
fairly steady about 15 per cent. In the latest quarter, it 
has fallen to 9.2 per cent, while the proportion of profits 
paid out in ordinary dividends has ane to 73.1 per 
cent. In order to pay their ordinary dividends, in short, 
companies are a less conservative policy 
ing reserves, and, in future, they ma be 
to reduce their conservatism still ccothen 


instead upon the return of part of their EP? payments 
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for ital reconstruction purposes after the war. 
Gediaary dividends and earnings nevertheless continue 
to show a perceptible decline. In the latest quarter, 
ordi earnings (calculated on adjusted figures, before 
any uction for income tax) were 11.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 15.1 per cent for the similar, but not entirel 

comparable, batch of first quarter companies whic 

reported a year earlier. The average dividend rate 
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showed a comparable fall from 13.1 per cent to 9.6 vie 
cent. Ri 
There are, doubtless, individual exceptions to this 
general trend, though study of the profits of twenty-five — 
industrlal groups on 576 will not reveal any out- 

ing case in which net profits have i 


But 
the global figures show how effectively—and how quickly — 
ie Exchequer has obtained the whip hand. : 


Binnie and Banking 


Bigger Bill Tender 


The market made its tender for £75,000,000 of 
Treasury bills last Friday and succeeded in hol its 
allotment at 80 per cent of the quota applied for. Total 
applications rose by almost exactly £5,000,000, 
accounted for by the larger syndicate quota, which con- 
tinues to cover whatever may be the figure of Treasury 
bills on offer. With more bills to take up, the market 
has been a good seller to the banks this week. The banks 
for their part have in certain cases been engaged in their 
monthly making-up, and at no time has there been a 
surfeit of credit in the market. The amount available 
has, however, always been adequate. One of the factors 
in the credit position is the exceptional sluggishness in 
the return of notes from Easter holiday circulation. The 
latest Bank return shows a further small net increase of 
the circulation, raising it by £247,000 to the new 
high record of £622,450,000. The unissued notes in re- 
serve have been correspondingly reduced, while the 
reserve ratio remains at the exceptionally low level of 
5 per cent. 


* * * 


Free Sterling in New York 


The free sterling rate in New York has during the 
past ten days shown the first signs of fluctuations since. 
the autumn of 1940. It was towards the end of August, 
1940, that the rate ended the steep recovery which set 
in after the tightening of the subliahune regulations in 
July, 1940. These measures promised the ultimate aboli- 
tion of the free sterling market in the United States, 
and the “ free’ rate then settled down at around 4.03}, 
which showed a slight premium on the official middle 
rate. Last week the rate suddenly weakened to 4.00}, 
but has since made as rapid a recovery to around 4.02. 
Movements of this magnitude and in so small a market 
as that for free sterling in New York would in normal 
times have aroused no particular interest. But their 
coincidence with the receipt of unfavourable war news 
has inevitably imparted to them an apparent signifi- 
cance which the facts do not warrant. The persistence 
of a premium of free over official sterling was itself a 
thoroughly artificial phenonemon. It was Cennebe a relic 
of the existence in July, 1940, of a considerable bear 
position in sterling against dollars. As the new exchange 
arrangements between this country and the United 
States precluded the creation of free sterling, except 
on the conscious initiative of the British authorities, 
the bears were caught, and their attempts to cover in 
so rigidly limited a market naturally caused the rate to 
bound as it did. 

* 


It should, however, be realised that the supply of 
free sterling has not been rigidly restricted to the USS. 
holdings existing in July, 1940, when the registered 
account machinery came into operation. In the first 
place, the British authorities have no doubt been pre- 
pared to furnish sterling in the free market to balance 
the situation brought about by the existence of a sub- 
stantial speculative bear position in sterling. Had it not 
been for such official intervention in the market, we 
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may rest assured that the free sterling rate would have 
been forced to a higher premium on the official rate 
than was in fact reached. In the second place, the British 
authorities have, in the course of their ponte of permits 
for transfers of certain capital sums abroad, bee 

ared to create additional supplies of free sterling, It 

as been found, for example, that refugees, who after 
passing through this country have migrated to the 
United States, have in certain cases been allowed to 
convert their sterling holdings into dollars, provided 
they did so through the free market. At the recently pre- 
vailing rates this has involved no hardship whatsoever 
to the persons concerned. But it follows that any appre- 
ciable application of this policy must make for a some- 
what more elastic free market than has obtained for the 
past seven months, All things considered, it is not the 
recent minor fluctuations in the free sterling rate that 
must be regarded as abnormal ; rather is it the complete 
rigidity of the rate at a slight premium over the official 
rate, which has endured so long. 


* * * 


London Credits and Non-Sterling Trade 


The continuous search for possible flaws in the 
control of sterling exchange has, this week, led to addi- 
tional instructions to London banks regarding credits 
granted by them to finance trade between Argentina and 
Brazil, on the one hand, and the United States, on the 
other. Though the application of exchange control in 
this country has destroyed most of the business by which 
trade, which never touched this country, was neverthe- 
less financed through a London bank, some relic of these 
once important operations remains. Bank of England 
authorisation for such operations has in most cases been 
readily forthcoming, even though it meant that, for a 
time at least, the London bank in question would be 
out of dollars—having to disburse dollars under the 
terms of the credit before being reimbursed by the 
foreign importer. On certain occasions in the recent — 
such arrangements have encountered difficulties from 
the Argentine and Brazilian exchange controls. It has 
been found that the importers in those countries have 
been unable to obtain U.S. dollars from their respective 
authorities wherewith to reimburse the credit givers in 
London and have been compelled to repay them in 
sterling through the Special Account machinery. In 
order to avoid such unfortunate accidents, London banks 
have now been instructed to desist from all such credit 
operations unless they can provide evidence of exchange 
permits from the Argentine or Brazilian authorities 
guaranteeing that the U.S. dollars will duly be forth- 
coming when the goods covered by the credit have 
arrived at their destination. It is, incidentally, re- 
assuring to have this reminder that London still retains 
this foothold, however small, in this particular type of 
business. Its value will be better appreciated after the 
war, when international banking will be called upon to 
play its part in setting the wheels of world trade in 
motion again. 

* * 


Exchange Account’s Gold Operations 


A clearer picture of the gold operations of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account emerges from the 
Treasury’s ‘‘ Analysis of the Sources of War Finance’ 
when read in conjunction with the data on United King- 
dom gold and dollar operations recently published in the 
United States. The juxtaposition of the two sets of data 
is unfortunately marred by the fact that the Treasury 
White Paper brings the figures up to February 28, 1941, 
while the official eores published in the United States 
only go up to the end of 1940. The Exchange Equalisa- 


tion Account held on the outbreak of the war gold te 
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ay news 
$182,000,000 of gold had reached the United States from 
South Africa. The balance of gold left in the E.E.A at 
the end of February represented between three and four 
months’ supply at the rate at which the reserves were 
being drained in the preceding six months. Allowing for 
this rate of exhaustion, the of pre-war E.E.A. gold 
at the end of 1940 must have amounted to about 
£320,000,000, which at that time would have left a 
balance of £189,500,000, some £176,000,000 of this being 
available. The data published in the United States, how- 
ever, oe an even more nt complexion on the posi- 
tion. They show sales of from pre-war s of 
the E.E.A. up to the end of 1940 at £486,000,000, leaving 
a balance of £78,000,000, of which only £60,000,000 was 
at the time available. The discrepancy suggests that the 
figures published in the United States regarded as 
actually expended items which would not be so treated 
under the strict cash accountancy of the British Budget. 


* * * 


Chinese Exchange Weakness 


The Chinese dollar has lost further ground in the 
foreign exchange market this week, receding to a middle 
rate of 8%sd. The fall has been equal in terms of U.S. 
dollars, for it should be noted that the sterling-U.S. 
dollar cross rate in Shanghai has remained around 3.90 
despite recent political developments that might have 
militated against sterling in that market. The weakness 
of the Chungking Government’s currency is in part a 
reflection of the disquiet aroused in Chinese circles by 
the Russo-Japanese Pact. It must also be attributed to 
the intensification of the struggle in China and to the 
fact that the currency war, as conducted by the 
terrorists under Japanese control, has now com 
the Chungking banks to close their Shanghai offices. This 
development must deprive the Chinese dollar of part of 
the machinery of control which has hitherto been used 
in its support. On the other hand, it was announced by 
the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury this week that an 
agreement is about to be signed allocating a further $50 
millions from the United States Stabilisation Fund for 
stabilising Chinese currency. With this reinforcement of 
the exchange reserves backing the Chinese currency, un- 
controlled Apuigeniate in the near future need not be 
expected. As for the mechanism of control, it may be 
assumed that American and British banks in Shanghai 
will readily take over such official activities as were pre- 
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as that of other member of the sterling area. Mr. 
Fraser, the New Zealand Prime Minister, speaking last 
week at the annual conference of the Dominion Labour 
Party, said that the London funds had risen by nearly 


000,000 since beginning. of 1939. At that 
time they stood at about 7,500,000. By. normal 
8 the present reserve of funds of the 


Dominion would appear to provide a ing margin 
of safety. Under present conditions, however, can 
be no question of allowing thi i 
reserve position to lead to any relaxation of the scheme 
of exchange control which Dominion had applied 
well before sterling itself became a controlled currency. 
The need for cohesion in the operation of the control 
of exchanges throughout the ing area remains a 
paramount consideration. In any case, the need for 
vigilant conservation of New Zealand’s exchange re- 
seryes is likely to become more apparent in the coming 
months. The improvement in the position has been 
the product of two sets of influences: the rigid import 
restrictions put into Te when exchange control 
was introduced in the inion, and the rise in export 
income due to higher prices and larger shipments of 
foodstuffs and raw materials to Britain. But the conse- 
quent improvement in the sterling reserve position was 
achieved during a period 
were far less serious than they are to-day. The 
Dominion’s export income is likely to be cut serious} 
this year, and though restriction of imports will operate 
with even greater rigour than before, the need for a 
reserve such as New land has been able to accumu- 
late is likely to become increasingly evident as the war 
proceeds. 

* 7 * 


Bristol Bill Tender 


Tenders were opened this week for an issue of 
£500,000 Bristol Corporation bills, dated April 28th, and 
having six months’ currency. The results of the issue 
revealed the abundance of credit available for short- 
term investment and the consequent pressure on the 
discount rate. The applications amounted to £8,000,000, 
and the £500,000 were allotted at an average rate of 
£1 Os. 5.82d. per cent, or only 2}d. per cent higher than 
the latest rate at which three months’ Treasury bills 
were allotted. The successful tenders were those put in 
at £99 9s. 9d., at which applicants received 29.4 per cent 
of the amount tendered for. 


Investment 


Business at Minimum 


The underlying factor in the stock market continues 
to be the struggle between the news from the various 
fronts, military and diplomatic, which has been pre- 
dominantly adverse, and the growing volume of rein- 
vestment demand, mostly prospective. Recovery in the 
Funds on Monday, and a tendency for it to spread 
through other fixed interest stocks, and even to equities 
on the following day, shows that the effects of develop- 
ments in the field are likely to be at least as transitory 
as was anticipated. It is symptomatic that sellers are 
holding back as much as buyers and that, in conse- 

uence, turnover has fallen to an almost negligible 
oun Price movements, in fact, represent the reaction 
of the jobber to fears of selling, which has not materi- 
alised. It would be optimistic to suppose that the worst 
of the war news has been received, but it is probable that 
the market, and the investor, will become accustomed 
to reverses. Meanwhile, the purely financial : 
continues to accumulate. The end of the month bi 
the LCC repayment, to which has to be added disburse- 
ments under the latest vesting order, due to start on 
June 6th. This, and, in a moderate degree, the Com- 
monwealth offer and the municipal conversions will call 


for readjustments of investment positions during the 
coming five months, while it is certain that further 
operations will not be long delayed. Doubtless, such 
demand as arises from these changes, and in the aggre- 
gate it must be considerable, will be felt chiefly in the 
gilt-edged market at first. There appears, however, to 
be no factor threatening to arrest the familiar process 
of adjustment to falli interest rates. Indeed, the 
Budget concessions, which have still to find their reflec- 
tion in prices, should encourage a moderate and inde. 
pendent appreciation in equities. inst this has to be 
set the certainty that net distributable profits wil! 
decline with the rise in income tax, but it is not 
impossible that this will be offset by a rather more liberal 
distribution policy. This tendency is ¢ y in existence 
and, while its wisdom may be questioned, it is a factor 
to be considered. Doub owing to the extreme un- 
certainty’ of post-war developments and the present 
severe demands on private individuals, the choice 
between income in the immediate future and the building 
up of substantial reserves is swinging in favour of the 
former. If this change in preference persists, it will 
evidently offer considerable cape to those 
institutions and individuals who find it possible to 
sacrifice immediate to future satisfaction. ‘ 
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U.S. Stock Vesting 


Last week-end yet another vesting order, 
covering more than 160 U.S. securities. Of these, rather 


under a quarter are gold bonds, including a number of 
the Erie, Missouri-Pacific and Southern railways, two 
issues of ium and three of Cuba. The remainder are 


of popular stocks remaining, even this call, was 
not Limitations of space forbid reproduction of 
the list, as has been done on occasions, 
but rather over a score of the better uities are 





Title of Security per Sh. Title of Security per Sh. 
£ a. 4. £ «a. d. 
Alaminum Oo. of U.S. ...... 32 8 11 Lorillard (P.) Company $10 4 3 4 
ID dinaninntaainiien 214 9 National $10......... 421 
American Power and Light 0 5 8&8 National Power and Light} 111 1 
Baboock and Wilcoxt..... 6 610 | Phelps Dodge $25 ............ 610 7 
Baltimore and Ohio $100 0 16 10 Union Oi) $15. 3 O11 
ERS 413 11 iciscctcn STS 
Service $10.............. 2 1 9 3 
Columbia Gas and Electric 0 14 11 Standard Oil $25............... 618 0 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Stone and Webster............ 1938 
EE: inaisdddaphanetiecetpoose 317 1 United States Pipe & F. $20$ 6 11 10 
Tire and Rubber... 4 5 2 Vanadium he 
Central $100 ......... 113 7 Youngstown & Tube 7 12 11 
International Paper $16...... 3 4 1 


¢ Ex Apr. Div.  ¢ Cum May or June div. 


them. As on the last occasion, payment for the securities 
will be made six weeks after receipt or, in this case, 
on June 3, whichever is later. The usual arrangements 
are made for payment, on request, in the Government 
tap issues, and, as in previous cases, holders should 
consult their banker or broker as to facilities for 
lodging securities. If, as seems virtually certain, the 
amount involved is relatively small, the effect upon 
the stock market must be correspondingly slight. At 
the present juncture, even the most modest increase in 
the volume of business will be very welcome, since the 
uncertainties of the military situation have prevented 
the revival in turnover, which promised to follow the 
opening of the Budget. The operation, and others 
which may well follow it, should serve to prepare the 
way for a good response to the municipal conversions, 
acceptances of which should be flowing in throughout 
May and June, and, in smaller volume, over the fol- 
lowing quarter. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Loan Extension 


A first instalment, announced at the end of last 
week, of the numerous Dominion conversion operations, 
which would seem to be impending, takes the form of 
an offer to extend for three years the Commonwealth 
% per cent stock and bonds falling due October Ist 
next. The amount outstanding is some £13,470,000, and 
the offer is to renew at the old nominal rate of interest, 
but with a cash payment of 10s. per cent, which makes 
the issue price 99} and the yield, with profit on redemp- 
tion, some £8 8s. 6d. per cent. The terms are not un- 
attractive, and are likely to be acceptable both to insti- 
tutions and to a fair proportion of private holders. The 
Commonwealth will, however, pay off any holders who 
do not accept conversion and, as was to be expected, 
no offer for cash is to be made. Australia has certainly 
a much larger accumulation of sterling balances than 
will be required to meet this payment, and it still leaves 
the field open for conversion of some of the large mass 
of optional maturities, mentioned on page 583 of last 
week’s issue. Since this loan is being paid off at its final 
date, and since the nominal rate of interest is below 
that ruling on loans of the Dominion, the operation 

rovides little evidence as to the means by which any 
urther excess of sterling balances will be cancelled. 
The market, however, reads the offer as a preliminary 
to other operations. 


* * * 


BAT—Courtaulds Contrast 


The shareholders, and indeed the board, of Cour- 
taulds Ltd. can hardly fail to regard with envy their 
more fortunate fellows of the British American Tobacco 


. The latter concern has a subsi 
USA. ihe Brows and Williamson Tobacco, Corpore 
tion, on the British Government wished to raise 





Am 

be of no advantage to the U.S.A. to 
Indeed, if did, it would tend to 
substitution Empire, and in due cgumpns Seaaae 
tobacco for American. The new step is a further proof 
of the goodwill of the American administration, but it 
makes no contribution to the solution of the problem 
which faces most British concerns with direct interests 
in the U.S.A. Most of these are manufacturing concerns, 
as is the Viscose Corporation, or are engaged in com- — 
petition with American interests, as are the British 
insurance companies and Lloyds syndicates. It is cer- 
tainly to the interest of this country and, = , in 

Lane run, to that of America, that these assets 
should be pledged for repayment as soon after the war 
as may be. It is, however, evidently to the interest of 
American business interests that they should obtain 
possession of these undertakings outright. If this 
country wishes to retain power to repurchase, there 
must : & some compensating advantage S. 
Government or nation, and it is to be ho that the 
British authorities are bearing this ibility in mind. 
It is, however, necessary to face the fact that if the 
arguments in favour of the persistence of British in- 
terests in the U.S.A. are to triumph, it will involve the 
abandonment of all those ideas, conveniently summed 
up by the expression “‘ economic nationalism.”’ 


Company Notes 


Paint and Varnish Results 


Both Pinchin Johnson and Indestructible Paint show 
reductions in dividends and profits for the calendar year 
1940. Pinchin Johnson, with total earnings of £338,347 
against £363,866, reduced the ordinary payment from 
10 to 8} per cent. The amount earned for ordinary 
capital fell from £205,509 to £170,147, although, grossed 
up at the higher rate of tax, the earned rate improved 
from 16.3 to 16.7 per cent. Indestructible Paint cut the 
total ordinary dividend from 25 to 20 per cent, and the 
pees statement shows a reduction in net profits 
rom £56,925 to £40,045. 


Years ended December 31 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

a 300,621 363,866 388,347 
EEE Sacinsghocessessccenss 104,000 120,000 133,500 
E Dl Uinilabehnnedecvesssns 18,581 8,319 8,000 
Preference dividends ...... 33,051 30,088 26,700 
Ordinary shares— 

IIE dibitenbadipne tdvcnopes 150,039 205,509 170,147 

i CHR 170,212 126,011 85,149 

ST ook. oc nncivess cus 11-0 16-3 16-7 

Ne REA 123 10 8¢ 
Investment depreciation 

and contingencies ...... ae 53,486 54,897 
Carry forward ............... 94,870¢ 120,882 150,983 


* Including loss of subsidiary of £9,782 in 1988, £4,069 in 1989, 
and £4,000 in 1940. 
+ Including £16,792 recovered from income tax. 


The statement of the chairman, Mr. E. Robson, which 
is circulated with the Pinchin Johnson accounts, throws 
considerable light on balance-sheet movements. The rise 
in stock from £641,152 to the new record level of 
£867,394 is due, in part, to the necessity of maintaining 
higher stock reserves both at home and abroad to meet 
shipping difficulties, and in part.to the rise in the price 
level. The increased holdings are responsible for @ 
reduction in cash from £295,818 to £208,298. Contingen- 
cies reserve stands at £65,108 against £25,514, and the 
chairman states that the fund will be further inc 

until it can provide cover for all interests in enemy 





£674,150, and the normal increases in debtors and : 
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tible Paint £1 ordinary shares, at £8 18s. 9d., yield for renewal of equipment, which serve to maintain 
£5 4s. per cent, efficiency. In addition, there have been important 
deliveries of new rolling stock during the year, which 
* * * should place the qoumpeny Ss 6. maEs ition to meet 

any increased demands made upon it. Gross traffics, to 

Canadian Pacific Costs date, show a rise of over 25 per cent, buat the net 
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t available for dividends will depend as much on if 
r The full accounts of the Canadian Pacific Rail coos sti 
in Company for last year serve Aaprressoer te on th - oa special appropriations as on the course of earnings. | 
then, the war was producing important chat ’ 
= economic life of the Dominion. With a wheat ail een * * * 
of larger than that of 1989, and exports seriously curtailed, 
in only 30 per cent of the crop of the Prairie Provinces had | Godfrey Phillips Report 


is been moved at the end of the year, compared with 60 per 1 : 

: : , The f ts of G Phillips for 1940, di 
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There was no material change in the level of freight : : imi 

ates, encept for twelve new agreed charges, and frignt comined Jn. the preliminary statement. An_ ample 
revenue per ton-mile was, at 0.84 cents, the lowest since aad, maintained at 10 per cent, and the reduction in 
1918, while, thanks in part to military traffic at low carry forward from £76 15s to £71,107 is very moderate. 
rates, er revenue per passenger-mile fell to 1.97 The £50,000, against £82,585 allocated to evelopment 
cents, the lowest since 1916. The rise in gross earnings and contingencies reserve brings the total reserve to 
thus represents an even more marked expansion in work £1,825,000. The gravest problem which the company has 
done, which was due to a variety of causes, including te then ta undoubtedly the difficulty. of obtaining leaf 
lack of shipping on the Pacific, increased demand for stock, and the balance-sheet total has, in fact, declined 
( sane pulp and paper, and a general expansion in by £231.000 to £982,157, despite the fact that a sub- 
the demands of this country. Broadly speaking, there stantial part of the hysical stock carries two further 
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was an impressive increase in business from the East and Sane 4 i i i 
from British Columbia, endl 0 sunallen Slliag’ ell tn, thas rises in duty. On this point the chairman, Mr A. I. . 
from the Prairie Provinces. This increase in traffic went (Continued on page 568) 
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WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


—— wee ee Ve = COS 


CAPITAL: Registered and Issued 2£2,150,000 
in 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 


a ‘coetaton 
PM ETRE HSE, de cts: SEF CEE GN: 


DIRECTORS. 
Sik GEORGE W. ALBU, Bart. (Chairman). C. 8. MCLEAN (Acting Chairman). 
Dr. HANS PIROW. T, SHEARER. Cc, 8. GOLDMAN, 
V. J. RONKETTI. J. FRIEDLANDER, 8. C. BLACK. 
ERROLL G, HAY. 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1940. 
) . Tons crushed os “ys i ‘a ee is ‘5 wd i 2,781,000 


Viskd (R000 Gite. por teed” nc. 5 cul View naaey 0dt’ Westo> eee wes. uoeaiatel dace 
———— 


HEY OER ARERR AREY GEL RONG SIE ALTE EE MES DME MONE ROSIE LARUE TRE IETIL ASS V LENORE CMO EAR ei OeS I 5) 


Working revenue (30.958, per ton) .. ‘“h és on -" a eye as “< o's 
Working Costs (17.688. per ton) “s on > 03 as oi *~ ée es Fs 2,457,929 
Working profit (13.278. per ton) : \y et ad ie és is $4 ea bi 21,846,475 


Sundry Revenue.. os 4 ws “ 108,937 
Total Profit .. pa at “7 ae we és a is Hi 4 oe 81,054,412 
Credit Balance brought forward from 1939.. ‘ S's ee aa pes os ; 
Total available Profit 


Appropriated as follows :— 

Capital Expenditure id iy * ‘ns antes Ta » da y 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding Liability as at 3ist July, 1940 
Income Tax (Government of the Union) .. o- od 2% o* y ae 
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Sundry Taxes, etc. ee ee we ¥e - es ea “* die 
Interest—On Fixed Loan from General Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd. 

Do. Castor Lubricants, Ltd.—Deposit at Call Account : es es de ihe ve 
Ordinary Dividends Nos. 18 and 19, totalling 25 per cent. ae vs oe fF; £631,260 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 9 and 10, totalling £7 1s. 8d. per share... ve os 177,083 


Unappropriated Profit carried forward 


Ore Reserve.—The fully ore reserve, as re-calculated at the 31st December, 1940, amounted to 10,800,000 tons of an average 
value of 4.3 dwts. over 45 inches. (1939 | 10,447,000 tons at 4.4 dwts. over 44 inches.) ; 


pba 22 atime 3 
Bre hg ke 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 1.0.2 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM 


Uncorpurated in Canada with Limited Liability) 





PANY 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT pie ’ 
OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1940 : 


To the Shareholders :— 
The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 31, 
1940, show the following results :— 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


$ 
a a a sine diseniaangagpenonts 170,964,897.01 
Working Expenses (including taxes) ..............--....:.sseeeeeesereee 135,325,458.93 
Be TINCT cnvcccbhoccccossonscccsspssecscnenoncposesccnnsesessoeseseseocesesce 35,639,438.08 
rts 10,692,163.30 
. 46,331,601.38 
BIE i. cennascnsccccencnovedscounessanauensess 25,380,715.44 
Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
= a A Company, guaranteed as to nonnenee 
terest y POND ocicccocovesoncesstecnots 5, . 

. i pigclagaaes —_ 26,186,545.44 
TR isn convsintcccsecenapsoctotesiscqsae eda ebamicbahktasere 20,145,055.94 
Distiente - ee , Steak : £ $ 

cen ri, 

T040 tates lantern emes cine 564,069 . 10. 10 2,521,390.85 

8 Oe 564,069.10.10  2,621,800.85 
Oy, Di BOR ik ticcmntne<icdcoe J Oy 390. 5,062,781.70 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account..................-- 15,102,274.24 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT $ 

Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1989 ................s0+0s0s 141,353,502.86 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1940 15,102,274.24 


156,455,777.10 
Degpvct : 
Amount credited investment reserve owing to $ 
impairment in investment in Minnea : 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway - 


PTE. ccidtacdibipengabeecettibasteangtiensbehoeseene 10,000,000.00 
Loss on lines abandoned and on property 

retired and not replaced................<.ss000. 1,539,475.25 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit.................cceese00+ 871,006.39 


12,410,481.64 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1940, as per Balance Sheet 144,045,295.46 


Net Income for the year amounted to $20,145,055, being 
$10,362,907 greater than in 1939. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The comparative results of railway operations were as follows :— 





Increase or 
= = ar 

i ath cies ie asalen 170,964,897 151,280,699 19,684,198 

Working Expenses (including taxes) 135,325,459 122,756,880 12,568,579 

BED EE hol on Sekt ahineanbevascios 35,639,438 28,523,819 7,115,619 
i mse ratios : 

EE MIL... cnccisconiscnsecass 79.15% 81.15% 2.00 

Bxcluding taxes .............0s0000+ 74.61% 78.26% 3.65 


61 /0 

Gross EARNINGS increased by $19,684,198, or 13 per cent. Each 
month contributed to this increase with the exception of September, 
during which there was a substantial reduction owing to the absence 
of the usual heavy movement of grain. 

FREIGHT EARNINGS increased by $15,493,585, or 12.9 per cent., 
and were greater than those of any year since 1929. 

Earnings from grain and grain products showed a decrease of 
$4,171,034, or 13.1 per cent. The total handling of all grains during 
the year amounted to 166 million bushels, as compared with 
208 million bushels in 1939, an average of 155 million bushels for the 
years 1930-1939 (during which grain production was generally sub- 
normal) and an average of 254 million bushels for the years 1925- 
1929. Delayed movement of the 1939 crop resulted in increases in 
grain earnings during the early months of the year, but these were 
more than offset by reductions in the autumn months. 

The Prairie Provinces wheat crop of 525 million bushels in 1940 
was second only to the 1928 crop of 545 million bushels, the largest 
in the history of these Provinces. However, with much of the normal 
export market closed as a result of the war, the terminal elevators 
were over-taxed, and it became n to hold a large part of the 
wheat on farms or in country elevators. At the end of the year it 
was estimated that only 30 per cent. of the crop had been moved, 
as’ compared with about 60 per cent. in 1939 and 70 per cent. in 1938. 

Apart from grain, freight earnings increased 22.2 per cent., gains 
being shown in every important class of commodity except fruits 
and vegetables and anthracite coal. There were particularly heavy 
movements of manufactured goods, construction materials, = 
leum products, bituminous coal, coke, and miscellaneous freight. 
Owing to lack of ocean on the Pacific large consignments of 
lumber and timber moved from British Columbia to eastern ports 
for shipment overseas, and rates were provided for this 
movement. The inability of producers of pulp and paper in enemy- 
controlled parts of Europe to reach American markets was an 
important factor leading to increased movement of these commodities 
from Canada. There was a substantial gain in shipments of dressed 
meats and packing house ucts to the United Kingdom. Ores 
and concentrates and and smelter products moved in 
increased volume. Owing to wartime conditions, there was a notable 


en en een eo oe aearese 


change in the geographical distribution of originating — ; 
Losses in the Prairie Provinces were more than counterbalanced by 
ingens nena Ce ee ee at ree 
'ASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $2,784,687, or 17.8 per cent., 
as a result both of military movements and of tnsoveaded’ bacheas 
activity. Among the adverse features were the virtual disa 
of ordinary passenger traffic in connection with the Atlantic steam. 
ships and a considerable reduction in travel through Pacific Coast 
ports. Unfortunately, during the summer weeny, Ouer aee 
given to false reports of difficulties encoun by United 
citizens entering and leaving Canada. These tended. to. interfere 
with tourist traffic in the early part of the season, but later their 
effect was rey overcome by intensive publicity in which your 
Company participated. Pitas 

OTHER EARNINGS increased by $1,405,925, or 9.2 per cent., not- 
withstanding a decrease of $2,236,232 in steamship traffic commis- 
sions, which were discontinued on February 1, as explained at the 
last annual meeting. Under this heading the largest increase was in 
express earnings, but sleeping car, dining car, news service and other 
passenger train revenues also showed considerable gains. There was 
also a substantial improvement in switching and storage revenues 
and other miscellaneous items. 

WORKING EXPENSES increased by $12,568,579, or 10.2 per cent. 
Excluding taxes, the increase was $9,163,205, or 46.55 per cent. of 
the increase in gross earnings. The ratio of working Ses 
(excluding taxes) to gross earnings of 74.61 per cent. was the 
ratio of any year since 1917, with the exception of 1926, when it 
was 74.41 per cent. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES increased by 
$2,119,456, or 10.9 per cent. During the year 1,473,986 treated and 
1,609,582 untreated ties were placed in track. New rail laid totalled 
229 single track miles. Rock ballast was applied to 108 single 
track miles between Winnipeg and Fort William, completing the 
rock ballasting of the main line between these points. 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT EXPENSES increased by $4,955,668, 
or 17.2 per cent. Effective January 1, depreciation for rolling stock 
was provided on the basis of use. This involved charges to main- 
tenance to the amount of $10,317,760, as compared with charges 
for retirements in 1939 of $7,411,151. The difference of $2,906,609 
reflects the increase in the use of rolling stock as well as the change 
in the method of accounting. Expenditure on locomotive repairs 
amounted to $8,864,494 and included the shopping of 572 engines 
for heavy repairs. The boilers of 15 passenger locomotives were 
completely renewed, and new tenders were provided for 19 freight 
locomotives. Expenditure on freight train car repairs amounted to 
$6,489,285 and included main shop overhauling of 11,738 freight 
cars. Passenger train car repairs amounted to $5,034,367 and 
included the overhauling of 1,167 passenger cars. At the close of 
the year 89.5 per cent. of locomotives and 96.0 per cent. of freight 
cars were in serviceable condition, as against 85.6 per cent. and 
96.5 per cent., respectively, at the end of 1939. 

TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES increased by $3,344,182, or 61 per 
cent. They amounted to 33.97 per cent. of gross earnings as com- 
pared with 36.18 per cent. in 1939. This was the best ratio yet 
attained. The improvement in transportation performance is f 
indicated by the following comparisons :— 


1940 1939 
oe train fuel consumption—pounds per 1,000 gross ton 


aka a 97 99 
TP CURE BORE RR. oo Sains i. osc vecnstdcocccavecvesessccseeceese 1,747 1,717 


Freight train speed—miles per NOUL...........ccccccseeeeeeeeees 17.5 17.2 
Goons ton satel per Geight train hous Laveves ve chetoducdcirecsens 30,653 29,573 

OTHER WORKING EXPENSES increased by a net amount of 
$2,149,273. As a result of the changed method of accounting for 
the cost of soliciting ocean steamship traffic, to which reference 
has previously been made, traffic expenses incurred on account 
of the ocean steamships have been charged directly against their 
earnings and are no longer included in railway working expenses. 
In 1940, expenses so charged amounted to $1,611,692. The expenses 
of the Immigration and Colonization Department, amounting 
to $231,837, were included in traffic expenses instead of being 
charged to Land Surplus as in previous years. While some of the 
work of this department is still directly related to the sale of lands, 
the greater part of its activities now has in view the long term 
traffic benefits brought about by increased settlement and the 
development of the reso of the country. During the year 
the salaries of the senior officers and the fees of the Directors were 
restored to the basic rates of 1980. Taxes were higher by $3,405,873, 
bringing railway tax accruals for the year up to $7,765,865, an 
increase of 78.1 per cent. 


OTHER INCOME 


Other income totalled $10,692,168, an increase of $3,927,812, 
or 58.1 per cent. , 

Dividend income increased by $77,822. There was an inctease 

aa aan maliie ae eee eae from The Consolidated SESS 
mpany o ada, Limited, which were at 

of $2.25 per share as compared with $2-00 in 1939, but this was 

partially offset by a decrease in other dividends. 
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year, 
been estimated in the As 
was intensively used throughout the year, the withdrawal of vessels 
from service for normal overhaul was necessarily restricted, but 
adequate provision for maintenance has been made in the accounts. 











still above the level earned in 1986 and 1938, and it is 
possible that the trend of gross revenue, before tek or 


ing company, British Match, at the expense of 


Depreciation was accrued on all ships at the same rate (5 per cent.) the Ordinary 
7 GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1940 
SSETS LIABILITIES 
Railway, Rolling on ca Steamships, $ $ “Ordinary SIE ch ispscenynohesovssenotensinainiaatinin 335,000,000.00 ' 
foto ctendndieciniamaniententotons 846,653,117.55 Se ee Cee Oe er eee ei a 
Improvements on Leased Railway Property 959,008.67 PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBEN- ove 
Steamships..............e.-0-s 81,784,632.96 RG URE ikivnnntemsenionenstlinnsinasenteliaien 479,421,128.74 
Stock eited and Jottly Controlied Rattecy | cee : 
— Whe Sanat tenn y 195,967,035.74 and equipment obligations...............0..0+« 183,982,900.00 ons 7 
cecal ———————— 1,221, 363,794.92 FUXDED DEBT....... veges sicbiaioumiieade <i... 219,101,211.05 ae 
Miscellaneous Investments—Cost ............... ’ . Rays sree a 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies 26/037, 780.67 ee Te EET Sn eae 207,789,475.25 8 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans and Advances CURRENT LIABILITIES : eee PS 
Eis DORIA soko <cinniemnnonsninsiidbtineeiaindapiiii 3,769,892.89 Audited Vouchers..........ccccscccceeeeeeeesseensees 5,150,263.36 : 
Insurance Fund Investments..................0++ 8,265,674.54 SOE ME besatvsisetivte cvssvicccssevdrecsonsceesssanpel 3,232,097 .26 
Deferred Payments on Lands and ‘Townsites $2,207,948.44 tty... 731,338.08 
Steamship Replacement Fund.............. 18:620/889.99 Teen ie ete ead aie) Fi 
aguene : —————_ 139,863,833.92 Meera cen seenassnsiccensnnneecereenennet 2,476,046.62 i 
Material and Supplies ...........cccccccccscesceeeee 857,226. Other Current ets is 
p ead Gomoctors” Balances ............. Mo oO abe ae exepencummenns ee ee 23,971,186.21 3 a 
us Accounts Receivable............. 8,095,957.09 DEFERRED LIABILITIES : Le 
eter seunpienaislacanidadgamestgiatirsapicenlineed 88,029,312.29 3 Dominion Government Unemployment Relief _3,428,162.71 i 
74,250,152.58 MiscellameOUs............cs-seerseeeenerssateneneenenes 2,404,201.38 le 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS : ckersinsibcimmntiesanctatae 5,832,964.09 1 i 
Insurance Pre id..... peraesesaeneuaseessesssssenese 4 150,768.90 RESERVES {xp Uxansustap CREDITS : Be ti 
Otber Unadjusted Debite veces, Aaebe8? 20000026 Hotel Deprect hep Rewetvienen ern crAtt 258.00 ah 
Investment REOrveS.ncsscccsssseccccccccce | 1RS26,318.88 if 
Insurance Cob oe ccenseensccesess doneensios ewe 8,265,674.54 +) fe 
Contingent Reserves.......ccccccscsserecseeevescneee 5,184, Cr 
NorE.—Particulars of securities held for account of the Company, of obligations Unadjusted Credita............cccccccsseeeeereeeners 2,711,008.18 : a 
of the Company in respect of the principal of securities of o eae eens —————_ 154,585,945.67 Pe ; 
railway lines operated under lease, of contingent liabilities of Company PREMIUM ON CAPITAL, AND DEBENTURBE STOCK. 68,551,646.45 ‘i 4 
are set out in the accompanying schedules. LAMP AENEID seothatinaeccesselisepgeposenstlabaechyane’ 65,913,413.60 s i 
PROFIT AND LOBS BALANCE ..........cceeseereeeees 144,045,205.46 Lye if 
E. A. LESLIE, sf 
Comptroller. SS 
AvpiToRSs’ CERTIFICATE : . 
We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1940, and having compared the above i 
Balance Sheet and related schedules therewith, we certify that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial of the Company at a 
that date, and that the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. : : es 
nies wile Mali PRICE, VERN & CO, hindi Le : 
, ? . [Advertisoment 
se ta 
(Continued from page 561) depreciation, en neers. Despite the reduc- a 
Phillips, ‘in the course of his speech circulated with 0M in interim dividends, the directors are maintaining te 
the report, makes it clear that leaf tobacco in bond os = eg - ordinary stock as oe 10 ae oa >, ie 
has in fact been considerably reduced after a year in distribut nat otaaae te entd ata. ; carry- aon i if 
which consumption has continued and replacement has ‘'% acal y fe. ~ 514, bu = mae wt Pi | 
been impeded. The difficulty, of course, arises from the ™a@de of any allocat ad ane amis Shien mg - t a 
virtual suspension of imports from the U.S.A., which 8&€ ioe ee Sane ater ane om While — o ef ie 
formerly supplied some 70 per cent of normal annual ® ©°0 7 on t a: aad ae the ttatiae of / fall | 
British consumption. Mr Phillips, however, expressed Sena fier l np tad teak —— a te aa ee ie oe 
the opinion that the curtailment of leaf stock would ®ccoun wie = ‘or Sena year} sat o & ° ie 
not lead to any immediate shortage of supplies for manu- are oe eee f 28 104d, selde £7 ls 4d. ‘. tee 
facturing purposes. He also provided the welcome in- at the current price Of 20s. + yle i 
formation that, despite inevitable separation from export iG es ‘ e 
markets, the volume of exports was apenas is 
maintained in 1940, thanks to an increase in trade wi i 
those markets which have remained free. Apart from Bryant and May Accounts By 
such anxieties as exist about leaf supplies, the company Profits for the year to March 31, 1941, struck after Hi 
is likely to be faced with labour shortage, and possible = all expenses except depreciation, are r d from 44 
rises in wages. There is, however, every indication that £686,602 to £523,912, a decline which, as the directors ie 
demand will be maintained, and in the absence of serious state, is fully accounted for by increased taxation. it 
oss by enemy action earnings should not suffer After allocating £30,000, against £50,000, for deprecia- ie 
“ppreciablly. The £1 ordinary stock, at 26s. 6d., offers tion and meeting debenture and preference service, the i 
yield £7 15s. 4d. per cent. surplus for ordinary and partnership shares and for the 1s 
employees’ rtion is rather over £90,000 lower at 
* * * eer e fee: ordinary . eens - the first ; 
time in the past decade, is cut from 25 to r cent fii 
J. and P. Coats’ Profits absorbing perce inst Aan 209, wie the allocation Ke 
The fall in J. and P. Coats’ total profits, struck after to reserve is halved at £50,000, Wi partner- Lis 
tax, other than tax on dividends, and depreciation, from _— ship dividend, maintained at 10 per cent on a slightly ty 
£2,187,797 to £1,884,852, for the calendar year 1940, 1s increased capital, there is, , @ reduction in the a 
not considerable in view of last year’s steep rise in tax _ carry-forward from £135,657 to £124,999. It is probable be 
liability. The figures which are oupelie’ in = pre- _ the suspension of a Mo ge of sperm 
imin indi blish rofits are year, together with an actual increase home [: 
ary statement indicate that pu P ti ’ I fited Bryant and May and the held- : 
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home consumption has not, of course, affected th 
demand for t and May’s products, and future 
profits will y be determined solely by the available 
supply of match wood and the pressure of costs and 
taxation. The balance sheet shows a rise in stocks from 
£254,108 to £292,073 and a decline in advances for 


£850,000 to £750,000. Creditors and debtors show normal 
increases, and cash holdings are moderately higher at 
£899,710 against £862,217. The £1 14 per cent cumula- 
tive preference shares, at 52s. 6d., ex dividend, yield 


£5 6s. 8d. per cent. 
* * * 


West Rand Consolidated 


The full accounts of West Rand Consolidated for 
1940 show record earnings and output. Total profits, 
after deduction of operating expenses, increased from 
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April 26, 1941 


,448,080 to £1,954,418, while gross revenue from | 
2 uction the £4,000,000 level for the first eed 
at £4,303,404. The sum due in Union income tax rose 
steeply from £581,876 to £1,083,586, and capital 
diture, charged against profits, increased by more 
£100,000 to £198,405. The dividends are maintained at 
25 per cent on ordinary shares and £7 Is. 8d. pe share 

€ carry- 


ae: 
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on deferred shares, involving a reduction in 1 es 
forward from £114,380 to £90,827. The report indicates _ 

that last year’s progress is largely to be attributed to 
the improvement in the native labour position, which 
made possible use of the south reduction plant. at 
capacity, and further progress with ey to opera- 
tions, which had to be checked in 1989. nsequently, 
there is an improvement in ore reserves, despite the 
record activity of the mine, from 10,447,000 to 10,800,000 
tons, with an average value of 4.3 dwts. against 4.4 dwts. 
Tonnage milled in from 2,520,000 tons to the 
new record of 2,781,000 tons. There appears to be no 
immediate prospect of a further increase in production, 
and the slight fall in grade of ore milled suggests that, 
in the absence of fresh economies, revenue before tax is 
not likely to improve further. The 10s. ordinary shares, 
at 81s. 3d., offer a yield of £8 2s. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


No revival of business took place before 
the weekend, and, on Monday, while 
sentiment improved slightly and there 
was an increased demand for undated 
Funds, turnover remained at a very low 
level. A moderate rally the next day, 
occasioned mainly by the pros of 
investment demand arising from holders 
of the newly requisitioned dollar stocks 
gave way in midweek to a small volume 
of selling on news of the capitulation 
of two Greek armies, a movement 
followed by a fractional recovery. The 
mein price movements of the week 
have been concentrated on the gilt- 
edged market, business in all other 
sections remaining at a minimum. 


a 


Small losses in the gilt-edged market 
before the weekend were generally 
corrected in the first two days of the 
week. The improvement was concen- 
trated on undated investment stocks. 
Thus, 3 per cent War Loan gained 3% 
on Monday, followed by } the next day, 
when 2} and 4 per cent Consols, 4 per 
cent Funding and Local Loans all im- 
proved the same amount. Tuesday’s 
gains were, however, largely reversed 
in midweek. The foreign bond market 
was characterised by the recovery of 
Brazilian issues. European’ bonds 

nerally shared in the setback caused 
S the critical nature of the war news 
from Greece. French rails lost ground 
before the weekend, and Greek, Spanish 
and Belgian issues were also subject 
to occasional selling. 


* 


Home rail issues remained quietly 
firm, with few price changes. Great 
Western ordinary enjoyed a steady im- 
rovement of } point on Friday and 
Sensi, but reacted } point on Wed- 
nesday. LMS ordinary was also in 
demand and a few of the senior issues 
improved, Among foreign rails, Argen- 
tine issucs oe way on small but per- 
sistent selling. Bengal and North 

estern continued to improve and 
— Pacific ordinary was also in 


* 


The industrial market remained dull 
throughout. Before the weekend, there 
was some weakness in the aircraft and 
moter section, and Morris, Hawker, 
Austin and Bristol Aircraft all lost 8d. 
le onday, Hudson’s Bay and Sudan 

tations were quoted lower and, the 
industrials suffered a 


next day, hea 
losses, which included 


long list of sm 





Babcock and Wilcox, John Brown, Col- 
villes and Dorman Long. Among mis- 
cellaneous industrials, Pinchin Johnson 
lost a few pence and Dunlop, ICI and 
London Brick were sold. In midweek, 
the tobacco leaders were unchanged on 
balance, following a momentary set- 
back. 


* 


The war news was the dominant in- 
fluence in the mining and commodity 
share markets. Turnover in kaffirs re- 
mained small, but a_ number of 
moderate gains were realised early in 
the week. Thus, Springs and Consoli- 
dated Goldfields gained ;y on Monday, 
and the next day Grootvlei and West 
Wit Areas improved 7s. The tone, in 
general, remained firm despite lack of 
business. In the rubber-market, a num- 
ber of companies, including United Sua 
Betong, Malayalam, Rubber Trust and 
Bukit Rajah suffered losses before the 
weekend. In the oil market, remarkable 
firmness was displayed by Anglo- 
Iranian issues, the vs il shares im- 
proving daily. Trinidad issues were also 
firm and Leaseholds continued to im- 

rove in midweek, Canadian and 

exican Eagles were both sold in a 
small way. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Corres. Security Indices 


pq" 
1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 


1941 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢1928=100. 30 Ordi 


shares, 1941 ; t, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 66-5 


(Apr. 23). 20 Fixed’ Int., 1941; highest, 128-8 
(Apr. 2); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


TraDInc on Wall Street remained ex- 
tremely sluggish during the past week, 
with turnover low and price movements 
narrow. Sentiment was depressed by 
anxiety regarding the Balkan situation, 
and by pessimism with regard to the 
impact of further taxation at home. 
Before the weekend, steel issues were 
offered, but during the present week 
there has been little pone change 
in the majority of quotations. On 
Tuesday, there were signs that dealers 
had already discounted the possible 
capitulation of various Greek forces, In 
midweek, despite fears of surtax in- 















crease, demand increased toward the 
close, and steel issues improved. 


* 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 96 per cent of capacity, 
— 98.5 per cent in the previous 
week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Apr. 16, 440,000; 
Apr. 17, 400,000; Apr. 18, 490,000; 
Apr. 19, 230,000; Apr. 21, 205,000; 
Apr. 22, 440,000. 


Close Close Close Close 

Apr. Apr. ap. Apr. 

15, 22, 5, be 

1941 1941 1941 1941 

1. Railroa Celanese of A. 205 19} 
Balt. & Ohio ... Chrysler 9 


3 3 bcd 56} 

Gt. Nthn. Pf. 23} 233/Curt. Wr.“ A” =oh 24 

Illinois Cent: tt Eastman Kdk. 130 1 

N.Y. Cent. ... 115 118}Gen. Blec. ...... 
6 gy 


Northern Pac. 53/Gen. Motors ... 40 37 
Pennsylvania 23{ 234/Inland Steel ... 7 70 
Southern ...... 1lj 12} _ a his il 44t 
2. Utilities, etc nt. Cc beoeees 25 264 
Amer. Tel. ... 157 155 ep eye ...2S- ae 
‘Amer. W’wks at. Dairy...... 13 
Nat. Distillers 2 1 
Pac. Light ... 35 7, 
. ots >aj|Nat. Steel ... 522 51 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 24 24 Proct b ® 53 
Sth. Cal. Ed. 24) 23 Sears Roebuck oo 67 
United Gas... 7+ Oilghen Union .... 12}. 18 
3. Commercial and |Socony Vac.... 84 
Industrial Stqn. OI NJ. 35 3 
Cen. Fox 


Am. Roll. Ml. 13 
Am, Smelting 36 ° 
Anaconda ... 22$ 224)/Woolworth..... 29 

19 18/Yngstn. Sheet 31} 


Amer. Metal it 16 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 








A . Apr. 

a , 16, 

1941 | 1941 | 1941 
347 Industrials 88-8 3 
bubhies 25 27-5 | 26-8 
40 Utilities 471-3 | 78-7 | 73-8 | 72-7 





419 Stocks ... | 73-3 | 82-16] 76-4 | 74-6 | 73° 
Av. yield® |. 665% 6:19% ne 6-59% 








* 50 (a) Jan, 22. (b) Jan. 8. 
April 16, 


Common Stocks. 

(c) Feb. 11, (d) 

Datty AVERAGE 50 Common STOCKS 
Apr. 10| apr. 11 | avr. 12 are. 14 [ape 15 | Apr. 16 
04-40 | Clone | 93-50 | 93-80 93-50 | 93-60 

1941 High: 105-80, Jan 10. Low: 92-40 
February 14, an ‘ 

- (Continued on page 565) 
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Industry and Trade 


Improving Factory Attendance 


The war has enormously increased the waste of 
labour arising from excessive turnover, absenteeism and 
unpunctuality, just at the time when economy of labour 
is of the utmost importance. Turnover appears to be 
something like three times what it was before the war, 
which means, in the case of factories employing women, 
the equivalent of a complete change of staif during the 
year. The chief cause of this is the shortage of labour, 
and something has been done to meet it in the engineer- 
ing industries by Government restrictions on movement 
and advertising, but such negative measures can have 
only a limited degree of success. As by far the majority 
of people changing jobs have been in them for less than 
a year, the organisation of suitable training schemes, 
which will make beginners more competent, and there- 
fore more contented, is probably the best antidote. 
Selection tests which would ensure the new entrant 
being given the job best fitted to him would also be a 
help. Absenteeism, especially among women, particu- 
larly married women, is a cause of grave concern, even 
in the best-conducted factories, The commonest cause is 
‘home circumstances ’’—shopping difficulties, husbands 
home on leave, complications with the children, or air- 
raid damage. Shopping is a real difficulty, for it is no 
longer possible to do the domestic catering at an 
regular predetermined time, nor even always to do it 
in one expedition. The butcher may be sold out before 
the fishmonger’s stock has come in, while most of the 
unrationed foods, a few of which must be found, even 
though they are not individually indispensable, require 
careful reconnaissance work at a variety of times. 


* 


It is suggested in an article by Mrs W. Raphael in the 
April issue of Occupational Psychology that factories 
could do something to help in the matter by allowing 
their canteens to stock essential foods, including rationed 
articles, which women could buy in the lunch hour. 
Sickness is quoted in this article as the second most im- 
portant cause of absenteeism, though there is no 
evidence that the sickness rate has increased since the 
war. Third in importance comes lateness. Employees of 
both sexes, finding that they are going to be very late, 
perhaps because of dislocation to transport, are apt to 
decide that it is not worth while to go at all. Excessive 
hours, which though now forbidden for women, are still 


‘being worked in some cases by men, lead to the need 


for an occasional day off in order to recuperate. All 
these causes also contribute to unpunctuality, which is 
further encouraged, among the least conscientious 
minority, by the consciousness of a labour shortage. 
Many of the causes of absenteeism and unpunctuality call 
for sympathy rather than repression, and where attend- 
ance cannot be improved the ideal solution is to adjust the 
factory organisation in such a way that the individual’s 
bad attendance does less to hinder production. Best of 
all, where the labour can be obtained and the machinery 
is not too complex, is a system of understudies, nor- 





lly employed on jobs that can be 
trained to replace absentees. Failing this, there 
nothing for it but an Bon «a to the emp 

these, according to the Mrs. 

invariably elicit a response. Such devices as slogan com 
petitions, — competitions between _ shifts, 
punctuality attendance drives, have all been found 
to produce good results. A regular practice of inter- 
viewing all late comers and absentees also tends notice- 
ably to a reduction of carelessness in these matters, 
which, if allowed to pass without comment, tends to 
become habitual. It is, however, rightly observed that 
appreciation must also be shown to the very many who 
have maintained punctual and regular attendance in 
the face of severe difficulties, discomfort and danger. 


* * * 
The Volume of Food Sales 


The value of food sales in Great Britain, as re- 
ported by the Bank of England on the basis of 
a representative sample of shops, has shown an almost 
uninterrupted upward trend since the outbreak of war. 
But in view of the rise in prices, the value of food sales 
does not reflect changes in the volume of turnover. In 
order to obtain a rough measure of the trend in the 
volume of food sales, the Bank of England’s value 
figures have been adjusted for changes in the food com- 
ponent of the Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost of 





INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF FOOD SALES 
(1935 == 100) 
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living. The resulting indices, tabulated in the accom- 
panying table, suggest that the upward trend in the 
volume of food sales was arrested soon after the out- 
break of the war. Indeed, from November, 1989, the 
indices are consistently lower than those for the corre- 
sponding months a year earlier. For 1940 as a whole the 
index of the volume of retail food sales shows a reduc- 
tion of 11 per cent, from the figure for 1939. But the 
index for 1940 is still 7} per cent above that for the 
depression year 1932. True, Great Britain’s population 
in 1940 was greater than in 1932, but the increase must 
have been largely offset by the growth of the armed 
forces, who have their own catering arrangements. 





(Continued from page 564) 
° Year 
Capital Issues 1 Gow Bas) 
Week endin Nominal Con- New . yp eee 
April 26, 1941 Capital versions Money as {Oia Bootes 
£ £ £ 
To the Public ............ Nil oe Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil ea Nil y 
Siemeeter eons 
Net Savings Certs.t ... 2,567,220 ... 2,567,220 "41 (New po “ 
3% Defence Bonds(s) .. 2,802,610 ... 2,802,610 ‘40 (New ) 
24% Nat. War Bonds}. 500 .. | 500 fA tnt aay 


500 
Ditto. 2nd tesuest (w) .. 4,248,033 
3% Savings + (0) 4,889,825... ’ 

t Week to April 15, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22 shareholders. New 
April 15, 1941, making total since June 25, 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


U.K. ex U.K. 
£ 


é 

- Sinan selene ie 
uc" 399491,357 2,500,000 Nil 3ist, 1941, $62,990,600 ($67,006,300). 
’ 383,706,344 149,456 Ni 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 


“ £ 
. 390,884,030 34,460 2,627,054 
on 353,708,208 00s s0r Paewest 

Sete *41 (Old Basis) ...... 399,491,35 , 
os "40 {old ; 382,979,500 77,500 740,800 


issues and issues to 744,561,238 ( $549,806,327). Cost 
Pe ae i 1940, 44, » ( ’ ). , 


1939, to April 15, 1941, £263,488,360. ~ Week to which permission to deal has been 


caper Shorter Comments 
Countries 


£ Shell Union Oil tion. 
Nil Gross earnings three months te March 


Net income, $3,621,800 ($5,314,100). 
Net income struck after, $1,046,300 
or $96,500 extra for tax. Costs 
expenses, $47,044,700, a decrease of 
$2,076,000. Charges for depreciation were 
$449,300 smaller at $10,569,900. 


tion.—Net sales 


$633,606,186 ( $459,655,341). Net profit, 
$37,802,279 ($36,879,828). Dividends 


£444, ; 1. paid, $5.60, against $5. Forward 
£280 2a 0s. (0) Total sales to April 18 104, RESULT = ag _ _ $118,069,127 ( $107,960,682). 
, 4. , oe 
Apel 16, 1941, Cues Pe eee eo eration pened on Apri. ‘Transvaal Working Profit, March. 
; Including Excluding 99nd, Amount ied for, £3,000,000,  —Total estimated working profit of Wit. 
Year Conversions Conversions ved an allot- Watersrand gold mines for March, 
£ Tendam 0). S10 2 Oe. Ors £3,897,732, against £3,670,312 for Febri 
1941 (New Basis) ...... 402,545,544 402,545,544 ment of 29.4 per cent. Average rate of , against Febru- 
1940 (New Basis) 747,140,060 394,184,927 = arcented tenders was £1 Os. 5.32d. per : 
Mou'besoa3 $y eer ae cent per annum. (Continued on page 573) 
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Shipping Losses 


The public must be prepared for worse news of the 
Battle of the Atlantic before Mr. Churchill’s confidence 
in a decisive victory is justified by results. The losses 
since the renewal of the offensive early in February 
have been serious. The rate of attrition must be more 
than halved before the tide can be said to be turning. 
But, as the accompanying table shows, the sinkings so 
far announced—the figures for March are only pro- 
visional—are still below the level reached in the worst 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SHIPPING LOSSES. 
(In gross tons.) 
British British, Allied 
British. & Allied & Neutral. 
Sept. 3, 1939—April 28, 1940 22,200 25,500 41,000 


1940 May sbinorghbitndooses 22,700 49,800 59,700 
” Rc eas 57,900 97,300 121,400 
= eT E 61,500 73,200 88,900 
- PE <: scaseucksieopenbes 64,200 74,600 85,300 
9 September ee 76,200 95,800 106,500 
> I aS fe a 63,600 77,100 88,100 
- PEOWOMMCE ......cccccvcedd 68,100 86,000 89,700 
= OEE 53,700 66,500 69,800 

1941 January, ................ 89,300 56,100 56,700 
” PE  codcsscvesbWeck 66,400 84,200 85,000 
SS A - Bde Soadscccccctddcess 72,200 05,800 98,600 

May 1940-Mar. 1941............ 56,300 75,200 83,700 


periods of last summer and autumn. It remains to be 
seen whether stronger British escorts, combined with 
the bombing of the submarine bases and shipyards along 
the European coast, can neutralise at this stage the 
intensified efforts which the Germans are making; but 
it would be no matter for surprise if the record of the 
current month—which will probably not be revealed for 
another fortnight or three weeks—shows an increase in 


losses. 
* 7 * 


An Invaluable War Service 


A piece of spontaneous war work whose value can 
hardly be overestimated is being done by the British 
Standards Institution, which, a few months before the 
war, offered its services to the Government as a complete 
unit. The offer was accepted with alacrity, and upon the 
outbreak of war the Institution revised its procedure and 
set up a large number of small executive committees 
to deal with the various sections of its work. The 
Government departments are finding this machinery 
invaluable in the preparation of specifications, as the 
Institution has not only the experience but the “ con- 
tacts’ necessary for the most efficient execution of this 
work. As it is invited to send a representative to 
appropriate meetings of the Materials Committee of the 
“Production Executive, it is able to bring about a con- 
siderable measure of co-ordination in the preparation 
and issue of specifications. It is estimated that the first 
issue of specifications for tins and cans saved 40,000 tons 
of steel in the first year, and the adoption of a specifica- 
tion for bolts and nuts with smaller heads is expected to 
save many thousands of tons a year. The work of 
rationalising alloy and special steels is also said to be 
well under way. It is not only in the field of metal work, 








More 
h Typewriters wanted 


To Speed Up The War Effort 


H.M. Stationery Office ask 
all owners of typewriters 
to offer any which can be 
spared for work of urgent 
National importance. 
Machines should be in good 
working order and not 

over 20 years old. 

THE DIRECTOR OF SUPPLIES (S3E), 


H.M. Stationery Office, Princes Street, S.W.1. 
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s 
where the possibilities of waste by the absence of stan. 
dardisation are the most spectacular, that the British 
Standards Institution is rendering service. It is also 
being used by the Ministry of Works and Buildings; by 
the Ministry of Home Security in connection with A.R.P, 
work; and it is even providing the definitions which are 
necessary for the administration of the purchase tax, 
All this is an admirable contribution to the war effort 
and it is particularly satisfactory that it is not being 
accompanied by any relaxation in the collaboration of 
the Institution with the Dominions and the Argentine. 
This collaboration is of the utmost value to our export 


trade. 
* * * 


The Ministry of Labour Sets an Example 


The functions of government have undergone 59 
great expansion and extension in consequence of the war 
that the organisation of the respective departments js 
transformed out of all recognition. The Ministry of 
Labour has been the first to recognise that this develop. 
ment calls for steps to familiarise the public with the 
various new departments, and has issued a handbook 
explaining its own organisation. The functions of the 
Labour Supply Board, the Labour Supply Departments, 
the Engineering Branch, the Training Department, the 
International Labour Branch (specially devoted to the 
employment and welfare of friendly aliens), the Factory 
and Welfare Advisory Board, the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board, the Factory and Welfare Departments, the 
National Service Department, the Military Recruiting 
Department, the Industrial Relations Department, the 
Trade Boards Department, the Statistics Branch, the 
International Labour Organisation Department, the 
Unemployment Insurance Department, and the Juvenile 
Department are all explained, and ‘the local organisation 
of the Ministry is set out in a similar way. There are 
other ministries which might follow this example with 
great benefit to the public. Much valuable time could 
be saved by business men on important work if the 
Ministry of Supply, for example, were to publish a 
similar description of its organisation. It is one of the 
differences between dictatorship and democracy that 
in a democracy the Government departments are the 
servants of the public, and the more the public knows 
of the nature and whereabouts of the available services 
the better for the cause for which we are fighting. 


* * * 


Training Canal Boatmen 


About two months ago Mr Frank Pick was appointed 
by the Minister of Transport to investigate and report 
upon the use of inland waterways. While his report has 
not yet been completed, it is understood that he has 
already been able to make certain suggestions to the 
Minister, one of which has been embodied in an offer 
of grants to canal carriers for the training of boatmen. 
A canal boat, as distinct from a barge, is a small vessel 
for the navigation of non-tidal waterways, and it is the 
object of the Ministry of Transport to bring back into 
service as many of these as possible. The chief diffi- 
culty is the shortage of competent boatmen, and to 
encourage carrier companies to train a supply the 
Ministry of Transport is offering a grant of £10 for each 
man trained, to help to meet the additional costs arising 
from slower working and possible damage. The grant 
will be paid upon the completion of training provided 
the Minister is satisfied that, as a result of training 
more men, the company has made a net addition to 
the number of boats in service. The carriers must also 
undertake ta employ each man for a year after train- 
ing. Assuming that £10 is a sum adequate to remove 
any serious financial objections on the part of carriers 
to joining the scheme, the chief difficulty is likely to 
be a shortage of suitable recruits. Among men over 
military age, this form of war work is likely to make 
a strong appeal to a very limited number, and its best 
chance of success is therefore likely to be found in 
skilfully directed publicity. 


* * * 
Copper 


In 1940 deliveries of copper to consumers in the 
United States reached 1,002,000 short tons, against 
814,400 tons in 1939. Although America’s exports of 
domestic copper declined from 134,150 short tons to 


48,500 tons, the high rate of home requirements led to 


(Continued on page 571) 
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April 26, 1941 


THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


221st 


ANNUAL REPORT 


STATEMENT BY THE RT. HON. LORD BICESTER, GOVERNOR OF THE ROYAL 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ON THE OCCASION OF THE PUBLICATION 


OF THE 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE YEAR 


ENDED DECEMBER 31, 


Having regard to war conditions I am departing from my 
ysual custom of giving a review of the work of the Corporation 
in the form of an address at our annual general court, which 
will be held on Wednesday, the 30th instant. In order that 
stockholders may be as fully acquainted as possible with the 
current affairs of the Corporation I am now enclosing a state- 
ment on the year’s work to enable you to receive it with a 
copy of the annual report and accounts of the Corporation for 
the year ending December 31, 1940. 

Two changes in the court of directors have taken place. Lord 
Catto has had to relinquish his seat on our court upon his 
appointment as Financial Adviser to His Majesty’s Treasury, 
and Mr A. B. Leather, chairman of our associated company, 
The State, has been appointed a director. 

In the United States Mr R. A. Lovett, a member of our 
American Advisory Board, had to resign upon being appointed 
a Special Assistant to the United States Secretary of War, and 
his place has been filled by Mr E. Roland Harriman. 

There have been no important changes in our executive staff. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In our life department the premium income of £1,377,000 
was only £11,000 less than in 1989. 

The net new sums assured under policies issued in 1940 were 
nearly £2,250,000, being 75 per cent. of the corresponding figure 
for 1989. The difficulty of forecasting the future of interest 
and mortality rates is recognized, and therefore a large addi- 
tion of new business is not without its difficulties. It seems 
probable that the main cost of the war to life assurance com- 
panies may not lie in casualties to civilians caused by enemy 
action, but will arise from investment and taxation problems, 
none of which will cease with the cessation of hostilities. 

The gross rate of interest earned during the year 1940 was 
£4.9s. 9d. per cent., or 2s. 6d. per cent. less than the correspond- 


' ing figure for 1939. 


The Corporation’s determination to support the Government’s 
war loans to the fullest possible extent will naturally result in 
4 growing proportion of Government securities to other invest- 
ments in the portfolio of the life fund, and as the duration 
of the war, and its after effects, are both unpredictable, it would 
be idle to attempt to forecast the level to which the net yield 
upon our investments may eventually fall. 


QUINQUENNIAL BONUS DECISION 


The year 1940 was a quinquennium year, and you will see 
that an amount of £85,658 is shown in the accounts as the 
Proprietors’ share of the valuation surplus. 

Among other changes in valuation standards it was considered 
advisable to reduce the rate of interest assumed in the calcula- 
tion from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. per annum, an action 
which is amply justified, unfortunately, by the course of 
interest rates over the quinquennium, 

In view of the uncertain outlook, and of the downward 
course of net interest yields, the directors felt that it would 
be prudent to limit the amount of bonus declared to a rate 
of £1 per cent. per annum of the sum assured for each full 
year’s premium due and paid in the quinquennium ending 
December 31, 1940, and at the same time to continue that rate 
of bonus for policies becoming claims during the present quin- 
qWennium in respect of premiums paid since December 31, 1940. 

Nevertheless, in order to avoid any hardships to policies 

coming claims during the current quinquennium the directors 
considered that it would be proper to pay, in respect of such 
Policies, a special interim bonus of 10s. per cent. per annum of 
the sum assured for every premium due, and paid, in the quin- 


1940 


quennium ending on December 31, 1940, but they reserve the 
right to withdraw this interim bonus scheme at any time 
should circumstances appear to make it expedient. 

A profit of £65,000 is shown as the result of the working of 
our annuity business over the period 1935-1940. 

Last year I mentioned the connection between the demand 
by the general public for annuities and the decline in interest 
rates and subsequent earning power of investments, and I 
emphasized that this often entailed the investment of such 
purchase monies at a time when securities stood at high prices, 
giving correspondingly unattractive yields. To help the future 
interest earnings and to provide for a small estimated shortage 
in valuation your directors have this year made a transfer of 
£100,000 from the general profit and loss account to the annuity 
account, which has been applied in writing down the book 
value of the investments. 

Our trustee and executor business has been carried on satis- 
factorily. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT RESULTS 


The results of our fire department have for the first time 
for many years proved disappointing. It would undoubtedly 
have been too sanguine to have expected this year’s experi- 
ence to have been good, in the light of the published estimate 
of losses in Great Britain, which during 1940 were £12,600,000, 
against £9,000,000 in 1939, an increase of approximately 
£3,600,000, or 40 per cent. 

Many factors have combined to contribute to this unfavour- 
able result, The growing intensity of the war effort, expansion 
of operative staffs, more continuous use of industrial plant, and 
the effects of the black-out have all tended towards an accumu- 
lation of risk, which would be less in times of peace. Added 
to this there are the higher values of property and goods 
destroyed. 

The results in the foreign field were satisfactory, but our 
business in America has been unprofitable. 

In addition to the assistance which, in common with insur- 
ance companies generally, we are rendering to the Government 
as their agents in connection with War Risk Commodity insur- 
ance, we are helping in other ways, and the work arising out 
of the recent passing of the War Damage Act will make still 
further demands upon us. The task is not made easier having 
regard to depleted staffs, but I have no doubt that they will 
cheerfully make every effort to meet this essential war work. 


MARINE BUSINESS 


Our marine department has, owing to a state of war, en- 
countered many special and difficult problems. At the out- 
break the Government set up a War Risks Insurance Office, 
since when most of the import and export cargoes of the country 
have been insured with that office. In addition the Govern- 
ment made arrangements to insure the hulls of British vessels 
against war perils. 

We have, however, participated to a small extent in what 
business against war risks remained with the market, and this 
is principally the hulls of some foreign vessels and cargoes 
passing between neutral countries or between our Dominions 
and Colonies. 

The risks at sea must inevitably lead to an increase in 
casualties falling under marine policies which in practice are 
attributable to working under war conditions, but this situa- 
tion has been met in a wonderful spirit of co-operation by the 
market as a whole, 

The Joint Hull Committee is working effectively, while 
the Advisory War Rating Committee has contributed invaluable 
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help in the smooth working of the cargo section of the business, 
and in addition the very necessary increase in marine cargo 
rates has been arranged by the creation of a surcharge agree- 
ment. 

While the results of our marine department are not unsatis- 
factory, we have not made any transfer to our general profit 
and loss account this year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT’S SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Our accident department has had a satisfactory year. 

The income of £1,078,000 represents a reduction which was 
fully anticipated under war conditions, but the profit figure 
of £160,000, including net interest, was more than we deemed 
it prudent to expect. 

Constantly changing conditions, particularly abroad, make 
any detailed review of the account of little value, but there 
is one feature concerning reserves for outstanding liabilities to 
which attention should be drawn. 

Full provision on the usual basis has been made to meet 
unsettled claims, both from home and overseas, but owing 
to the method of accounting which we have adopted in dealing 
with business from enemy and occupied countries, the item of 
** Payments under policies ’’ has been increased, while the figure 
for “‘ Total estimated liability in respect of outstanding claims ”’ 
has been correspondingly reduced. 

The accident account is in a very healthy condition, and 
these results are particularly satisfactory, occurring as they do 
in a year when we have been less fortunate in our fire business, 
a position which emphasises the great value that attaches to 
the composite and widespread nature of the corporation’s insur- 
ance operations. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


In the general profit and loss account the conditions created 
by the war are refiected in the decrease in the receipts from 
interest, dividends, etc. We have not escaped defaults on 
some of our investments, and we have received no dividends 
from certain foreign subsidiaries. 

The result shown on the account is a reduction in the 
balance of £111,000, of which £100,000 is the transfer to the 
annuity account investments and £11,000 the balance on the 
various revenue items brought into the account. 

If they had thought it advisable to do so your directors might 
have brought into this account larger dividends from certain 
of our associated companies, as well as some of the increased 
accumulated profit in our own marine account. 
circumstances, however, it was preferred to allow this slight 
reduction in the balance of the general profit and loss account. 

The corporation has already paid a dividend of 11 per cent. 

less income tax) in November last, and the directors are 
recommending at the annual general court on April 30th the 
payment of a further dividend of 19 per cent. (less income tax), 
making 80 per cent. on the capital stock of the corporation 
for 1940. 

With regard to the results of our associated and subsidiary 
companies, the Car and General and the Motor Union have had 
an extremely good year. Some of our other companies have 
been adversely affected by the unsatisfactory results of the 
home fire business, which I have already mentioned, but in 
the aggregate the result of the year’s trading is not unsatis 
factory. 


In the present 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Before concluding these remarks I should like to pay a 
tribute to our staff for all they have accomplished in the past 
year. 

From those attached to the head office and our branches and 
district offices in this country, 322 have joined the armed 
forces of the Crown. Many members of our overseas organisa- 
tion are also serving the Empire. We wish them all good 
luck and a safe return. 

I regret to tell you that two members of our staff have been 
killed on active service, and four civilian members as the result 
of enemy action in this country. We honour their memory 
and extend our deepest sympathy to those who mourn their 
loss. 
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It has been a difficult year—difficult because of the eXcep. 
tionally heavy increase in the home fire losses experience 
throughout the country, and difficult because of the Conditions 
under which our business has had to be carried on. Some of 
our officials and staff have remained at our head office, Th, 
remainder are located in the country, and this distribution 
our organisation has added enormously to the difficulties wit), 
which they have had to contend in carrying on the corporation's 
affairs; but it has been done efficiently and cheerfully, and yy, 
owe a very warm debt of gratitude to our managers, the head; 
of our departments, to our branch managers, our staffs, an4 
in fact to the whole of our organisation throughout the country, 
Nothing could have exceeded their loyalty in their service to 
the corporation. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The annual general court of the London Assurance will }y 
held at the head office, London, on the 30th instant. The 
following is a summary of the statement issued on the pub. 
lication of the accounts by the governor, Mr R. Olaf Hambro:~ 

Nineteen-hundred-and-forty was the closing year of the quip. 
quennium period 1935-1940. The life assurance fund on December 
81, 1940, was at the substantial figure of £10,968,393. They 
would be valuation as at the end 
of the current quinquennium in 1945, but they hoped conditions 


making the customary 


would have asserted themselves long before that date, enabling } 


them to deal with the matter of bonus and in a way which 
would be policyholders. On _ policies 
maturing by death or otherwise during the current year an jp. 
termediate reversionary bonus would be paid of £1 per cent. 


satisfactory to their 


per annum, calculated on the sum assured and existing bonuses 
for each with profits premium due and paid since December, 
1935, and under the old series of policies a cash bonus of 85 per 
cent. of the ordinary whole term with profits premiums due 
and paid since December 81, 1985, would be paid. 

The valuation figures disclosed an exceedingly strong position 
of security to their life policyholders and in the better times 
which were surely ahead of them, their participation in the 
profits would exhibit as they had in the past, the tangible 
effects of the sound management of that section of their opera- 
tions. At the end of each year the question of intermediate bonus 
would be examined and policyholders advised of their decision. 

The profit and loss account disclosed that interests, dividends 
and rents received, less income-tax, amounting to £209,782, were 
slightly in excess of the amount required for dividends both 
to ordinary and preference shareholders. That was a satisfactory 


feature. Taking the various transfers from the revenue accounts, f 


including the final figure in the life department in respect 0 
the 1980-35 valuation period, the comparative figures turned 
out to be that in 1939 the total of those transfers amounted to 


£379,000, and in 1940 the total was all but the same at £376,00, 


which was a creditable achievement. 


JAMES. W. COOK AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of James W. Cook 


and Company, Limited, was held on the 23rd instant ‘at the § 


offices of the company, 130-138 Minories, London, E.C. 

Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing director) pre 
sided, 

The secretary (Mr J. Cunningham) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman moved: That the statement of accounts, 
balance-sheet and report of the directors for the year ended 
December 31, 1940, be and the same are hereby received and 
adopted ; that a final dividend on the ordinary shares of the 
company at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, less incom 
tax, making with the interim dividend already paid 10 
cent. for the year, together with a bonus of 2} per cent. less 
income tax, be now sanctioned and declared ; that the sum 
£7,500 be transferred to reserve for deferred repairs; ths! 
the sum of £7,500 be transferred to taxation reserve ; and thst 
the balance of £46,047 9s. 9d. be carried forward to the credit 
of the year 1941. ; 

Mr R. Massey seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 
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On the proposition of Mr EK, G. Devitt, seconded by Mr 
E. N. Foster, the auditors (Messrs. Lescher, Stephens and Co.) 
were reappointed. 

On the proposition of Mr E. N. Foster, seconded by Mr P. A. 
Smith, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, 
directors and staff, and after a brief acknowledgment by the 
chairman, the proceedings terminated. 


LANGEN (JAVA) RUBBER ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
“A VERY GOOD YEAR’S WORK” 

The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Langen (Java) 
Rubber Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the 24th 
instant, in London, Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of the chairman’s address cir- 


culated with the report and accounts: The crop accounted for 


in 1988-89 was 725,366 lbs., which compared with 1,351,389 lbs. 
in 1939-40, a figure 179,190 lbs. greater than the exports per- 
mitted to them under the regulations, rendered possible by the 
purchase of licences at a figure which left them a small profit. 
The increase in the export quota to 100 per cent. international, 
equivalent to 90 per cent, internal in the Netherland Indies, 
had not required any alteration in the conservative tapping 
system in force on Langen. 

“As overheads were spread over a larger crop, estate cost of 
production showed a satisfactory decline per lb., but that was 
more than neutralised by the heavy increase in the amount 
which their Java company had had to provide for Netherland 
Indies company tax and war profits tax. The average net sale 
price of the crop accounted for was two and one-third pence 
per Ib. higher. The profit in the London company’s accounts, 
after making provision for a substantially larger amount for 
national defence contribution, had to be trimmed still further 
by a transfer to taxation reserve of £1,500 towards their tax 
liability in this country, and the stockholders, who had 4 per 
cent. less tax the year before, were to receive a dividend of 
5 per cent., less income tax, as their return for what might 
fairly be described as a very good year’s work. 

The general condition of the estate, buildings and machinery 
was good. Agriculturally all was well with Langen, and the 
demand by the U.S.A. for additional reserve stocks of rubber 
had maintained the rate of export at a high level, while at the 
same time assuring producers of a fair price for their exportable 
crop. He was afraid there was no prospect of obtaining relief 
from the heavy burden of taxation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





BATANG CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr E. F. Slade, J.P. (the chairman) said that their standard 
assessment for 1940 was 1,105,800 lbs., and had only reached that 
figure after an appeal. That was 184,700 lbs. more than in the 
previous year, which had shown an increase of 81,100 lbs. over 
1988. He was sure it would be agreed that the figures spoke 
well of the productive capacity of the property and showed that 
every care had been given to its cultivation. 

Their export allowance at 824 per cent. was 912,285 lbs., 
while the estate had actually produced 941,000 lbs. On Decem- 
ber 81st their unlicensed stock was 105,421 lbs. For the actual 
rubber exported an average gross price of 11.71d. per lb. landed 
London equivalent had been realised as against 9.95d. for the 
previous year. As a result of the increase in output and the 
higher price, their net profit was £17,308, compared with £5,103 
in the previous year. Fortunately the year’s profits were not 
affected by the E.P.T., but they had made provision to the 
extent of £1,000 to cover National Defence Contribution. 

Their forward sales for 1941 were 212,800 lbs. at a price 
equivalent to 11.72d. per lb. landed’ London for delivery during 
the first half of the year. 

The board recommended a dividend of 15 per cent., and he 
felt sure that shareholders would consider that to be fair and 
wise, After the placing of £9,000 to taxation reserve the carry- 
forward was £6,131. The liquid position was sound, and they 
might look forward to the future with confidence. The manager 
and his staff had met all difficulties with fortitude and success. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ASSURANCE FUNDS EXCEED £48,000,000 


The general meeting of the Sun Life Assurance Society was 
held on the 22nd instant in London. 

The Hon. Sir William Henry Goschen, K.B.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said:—The accounts now submitted 
will enable you to judge how the society has fared during a 
complete year of war. The new business secured was rather 
more than 13,500 policies for sums assured of £7,125,000, which 
is about half of that for 1939. This is a considerable fall, but 
the society’s new business is still one of the largest totals 
secured within Great Britain by any assurance office. 

The gross rate of interest in the life assurance account was 
£4 8s. 6d. per cent., compared with £4 lls. 11d. per cent. in 
the previous year; this fall was in part due to the low rate 
of interest which the society has received from its investment 
of nearly two million pounds in the new war loan issues, a 
sum well in excess of the total increase in the society’s funds 
for the year. Nevertheless, the society has been proud to 
make this contribution to the financial side of the war effort. 

You will also be interested to know that the society has 
inaugurated an assurance scheme which enables the public to 
purchase War Bonds and Savings Bonds by instalments. The 
society has already on its books a large number of policy- 
holders who have taken advantage of the scheme, and it is 
expected that many more members of the public will avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. 

Our claims by death at £1,519,000 are only some £77,000 
greater than those of 1939, even though they include a full 
year’s claims due to the war amounting to about £200,000. 


VALUATION OF ASSETS 


Turning now to the assurance fund balance-sheet, the assur- 
ance funds have increased by £1,847,000 to just over £48,000,000. 
The items on the liability side are self-descriptive and call 
for no remarks. With regard to the assets, we have made 
a careful investigation of our mortgages and loans, and we 
have valued our Stock Exchange securities at market prices. 
The result shows that the value of our assets is in the aggre- 
gate in excess of that stated in the balance-sheet. 

In the present period of special anxiety to property owners, 
we are comparatively fortunate in that for several years past 
we have made no new investments by way of purchases or 
mortgages of blocks of flats or large properties generally. 

When referring to our Assets in 1938 and 1939, I stated 
that their aggregate value exceeded the values at which they 
appeared in the balance-sheet by a considerable margin, and 
in 1940 I said that this margin had sufficed to cover the depre- 
ciation of the previous three years ‘without drawing upon 
revenue. It is a matter for satisfaction that this statement 
still holds good as at December 81, 1940. For many years 
we have confined our new investments to the British Empire 
and have avoided foreign investments of all kinds. An analysis 
of our securities shows that only 3} per cent. of our total 
assets is represented by investments outside the British 
Empire, and of these about two-thirds consist of Argentine 
Government and U.S.A. securities. 

Before concluding my remarks I should like to refer to the 
staff. It will interest you to know that the call to the Services 
has taken nearly 40 per cent. of our male staff, and I can 
testify to the willing support and efficiency with which those 
who are left behind have carried on. 


RETIREMENT OF MR RIETCHEL 


In facing the difficult problems occasioned by the war we 
have had the advantage of the courageous leadership, as 
general manager, of Mr Rietchel, but now the moment has 
arrived when he has decided to relinquish his position, and I 
take this opportunity of offering him our gratitude for the 
unremitting zeal which he has devoted to the affairs of the 
society. 

I have still to welcome his successor, Mr Edwards, a man 
well tried in the services of the society, and one who will, I 
feel sure at this time of his succeeding to its highest office, 
receive the full support of the staff. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD FIGURES 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of the General Acci- 
dent Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, will be 
held on the 30th instant at Perth. 

The following is a summary of the statement issued with the 
report and accounts by the chairman, Sir Francis Norie-Miller, 
Bt., J.P. 

The year through which they had passed had required 
constant thought and attention by the board and executive, 
and it was a matter of congratulation that they were able to 
submit such satisfactory results. The premium income was less 
by 7.24 per cent. At the beginning of the year he would not 
have allowed himself to forecast such a satisfactory figure, 
especially as they had had no business from Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, France, Belgium or Belgian Congo, where 
their total income was formerly £372,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


The new business in the life department was very much 
reduced, as not only were nearly all their inspectors with the 
Forces, but the men who would have insured their lives were 
also absent. He anticipated, however, that their organisation 
would regain their accustomed figures immediately they 
rejoiced in a victorious peace. The premium income of the 
fire department showed an increase of £18,000, which was ex- 
tremely satisfactory, but what was more satisfactory was the 
fact that they had the very substantial sum of £142,877 to 
transfer to profit and loss account. The casualty department 
showed a very substantial fall of about £900,000, due largely 
to the reduction in motor-car premiums. The claims ratio had 
decreased by 2.20 per cent. and had enabled them to carry 
£522,528 to profit and loss account. The marine department 
showed an improvement over previous years, and he thought 
that they had now got that department on a satisfactory basis 
that would result in good profits in the future. The total 
income was £408,110, but of that £174,000 consisted of risks 
which had now almost entirely expired, and they had the sum 
of £303,839 to carry forward against an income of £284,000. 

On reading the profit and loss account, he was sure share- 
holderg would share the great satisfaction that the board and 
executive felt on being able to put before them such exception- 
ally good figures. During the whole year they were in a state 
ef war, with the difficulties and dangers attached to it, and 
yet they were able to lay before shareholders most satisfactory 
figures and to pay the same dividend as formerly, while their 
special reserves for liabilities were very full in every respect. 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


They had in addition a general reserve fund of £2,000,000. 
Their carry-forward, after paying the dividend, would amount 
to £888,758. That they looked upon as an equalisation of divi- 
dend account, and it would thus pay four years’ dividend of 
the amount they were now paying. Moreover, their reserve 
for depreciation of investments and adjustment of exchange 
was largely in excess of their requirements. Notwithstanding 
all the difficulties, it was a source of extreme satisfaction to 
the board to report that the expense ratio was 39.34 per cent. 
as compared with 38.32 per cent. in the previous year, only 
1 per cent. more, notwithstanding the fact that they had paid 
the staff who were fighting, to make yp their salaries to what 
they were previously. The profit was 7.72 per cent., a record 
which he hoped, with the same careful underwriting and watch- 
ing of expense, would continue. For the first four months of 
the current year’s working their figures were equally satis- 
factory. 

Their report and statement of accounts evidenced the wonder- 
ful soundness of the foundations of their business. They had 
overcome great difficulties and would continue to do so. They 
would also continue to progress because in the members of 
executive, the branch managers, the heads of departments, and, 
in fact, every official of the company, they had as loyal a 
body of men as it was possible to obtain, and they were deeply 
indebted to them all for the work which they had done, especi- 
ally during the past year. They reported with deep sorrow that 
during the year Lord Farrar passed away. 
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AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FARMING CONDITIONS 
SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Agriculty,) 
Mortgage Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 28rd instant, 
at Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, 
Bt., K.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is a summary of the chairman’s address, whic 
was taken as read :— 

During the past year they had completed further long-tem 
advances of £315,315, bringing the total of loans granted Up to 
£13,614,225, secured on first mortgage of 922,283 acres of agri. 
cultural land, together with the necessary farmhouses ap) 
buildings, valued in all at £21,347,729. In addition loans of, 
further £167,410 had been approved by the directors. The tot)! 
of loans granted under the Improvement of Land Acts had jp. 
creased to £128,183. 

Improved farming conditions were reflected in a considerable 
reduction in the arrears of interest and capital repayments, 
and it was satisfactory to note that 92 per cent. of the amount 
which fell due was actually paid within seven days of the clos 
of the financial year. 


**FARMERS WILL NOT FAIL" 


The most notable feature of the past year had been the great 
expansion of arable farming. The campaign for increased food 
production placed a heavy burden on War Agricultural Execu- 
tives, but the first two million additional arable acres had bee 
secured and, with few exceptions, all the newly ploughed field 
carried a crop for the harvest of 1940. 

The first wartime harvest was gathered in good condition, 
except in the North, where the weather was not altogether kind, 
Considerably more wheat was grown and the yield was satis. 
factory. Oats and barley were grown on the larger part of the 
extra land cropped and an additional one million tons of grain 
was produced. Root crops and potatoes generally did well in 
spite of the dry summer. The sugar beet crop was a good one, 
and records both for tonnage and sugar content were reported 
in many districts. The 1941 beet contracts gave an additional 
rise in the price to growers. The 1940 potato crop was the 
heaviest ever lifted, and a still further increase in production 
was arranged for 1941. Purchase of the crop was now guaranteed, 
and this should give growers full confidence. 

Prices of live stock had fluctuated considerably during the 
period under review, but, generally speaking, values had been 
on a higher level than for some time past. 


KEENER DEMAND FOR HOLDINGS 


The improved outlook in farming had been reflected in 4 
keener demand for all types of holdings in good condition, and 
the corporation had made satisfactory sales of a number of 
properties which had been on its hands for some time. 

Their total of cash and free investments was now in excess 
of £2,397,000, and it seemed unlikely that under present cov 
ditions they would have the opportunity to place more than 4 
small proportion of this amount in new loans to farmers. Th 
profit and loss account again indicated a contraction in revenue, 
due partly to the reduction in the total of loans outstanding 
and, in some measure, to the gradually increasing proportion o 
loans running at the lower rates of interest. They had, however, 
had to ask the Minister of Agriculture for a grant of only 
£10,000 under the provisions of the Agricultural Development 
Act, 1939, to enable them to meet the deficiency on the yeal: 

After bringing in that £10,000, making provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for contributions under the Wat 
Damage Act, 1941, in addition to setting aside a sum sufficient 
to cover all interest payments due from borrowers up © 
December 31, 1940, and not paid by the end of the company’ 
financial year, the amount available on profit and loss accoutt 
was £9,165. Of that amount £2,664 had been transferred to 
special reserve and £3,333 written off discount on issue of deben- 
ture stock, leaving a balance of £3,168, which the director 
proposed to carry forward. 
The report was adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 
LIMITED 


PROFIT WELL MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this company was held on 
the 28rd instant, in London. 

Brig.-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
p.s.0. (chairman and managing director), in the course of his 
address, said:—In regard to the past year you will have 
observed that we are in a position to recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 7} per cent. (or 9d. per share). It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that there has been a considerable 
drop in the volume of sales. You have all been enjoined not 
to spend your money on anything you can possibly do without, 
but to lend it to the Government; and our experience is that 
you have obeyed at any rate the first of these injunctions. I 
hope you have obeyed the other one as well. Rationing, too, 
has of course reduced our turnover. Winning the war and retail 
trade prosperity do not go hand in hand. Of the two alternatives 
we know which we all want, and that quickly. 

While I am on the subject of turnover I would like to direct 
your attention to the balance from trading account. This 
amounts to £508,641, or a drop on last year of £61,572, which 
is, of course, accounted for almost entirely by the falling off 
in sales, To this reduction must be added a fall of £2,688 in 
miscellaneous revenue and £9,556 in less interest from our 
investment account. To enable you to get a quick and accurate 
idea of what has been achieved to offset this reduction, the net 
result, or profit, viz., £84,789, is only £20,166 down on last year. 


LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES ACT 


Many of our problems have been the outcome of the Limita- 
tion of Supplies Act. The Government, in their undoubted 
wisdom, decided that only a certain percentage of some of the 
more or less unessential goods be manufactured, so that the 
people employed on and the materials employed in the manufac- 
ture of those goods could be diverted to the war effort. Such goods 
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are, in consequence, in short supply, and it has not always been 
possible to meet our customers’ demands for them. Some have 
had to go short, or possibly without altogether, but so far as 
possible we have looked after our old customers first, bearing 
in mind their probable requirements and making provision for 
them. 

Stock in trade stands at £653,847. I told you last year that 
we were doing everything possible to accumulate as much stock 
in everyday demand as we could. The result is that our general 
stock still stands high, which—in these days when the Limita- 
tion of Supplies Act restricts our replenishment of stocks—is a 
satisfactory position. We would have had no difficulty in selling 
a large proportion of these goods very rapidly if we did not put 
some restrictions on the amounts we are prepared to supply to 
individual purchasers, and thus safeguard—so far as possible 
in these cases also—the interests of our old and faithful cus- 
tomers—not indeed always to the extent they ask, for that is 
not possible, but so far as is practicable while the stocks last. 

Cash in hand and at bank at £89,097 is £18,498 up, while in- 
vestments at £423,563 are down by £226,807. With regard to the 
allocation of the profits, which amount to £196,584 after adding 
£111,844 brought forward, after the payment of the dividend 
of 7} per cent., it is proposed to carry forward £103,084. 


ASSISTANCE FROM INDIAN BRANCHES 


I am glad to be able to report that, like this island of ours, 
we have received great assistance during the past year from our 
connections overseas, to wit our Indian branches. It is true 
they have had great opportunities for trade out there, and they 
have taken full advantage of it. They have been able to obtain 
from one part of the Empire or another, or from America, most 
of the supplies they require. 

Government contracts have been received, and no doubt diffi- 
culties of travel have caused many people to stay out there 
who would otherwise have come home, and this has tended to 
increase trade. India has made a fine contribution during the 
year under review and helped to conserve our position. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 566) 


a reduction in producers’ stocks, which amounted to 
only 142,800 short tons at the end of last year, against 
616,500 tons immediately before the outbreak of war. 
In recent months the speeding up of production has 
raised America’s copper requirements still further and 
at present it seems likely that this year’s consumption 
may be as high as 1,500,000 short tons. In the first quarter 
of this year domestic deliveriesin America reached 366,900 
short tons, against 219,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1940, and as her production of refined copper 
was only 282,300 short tons, stocks in the hands of the 
country’s producers declined to 89,900 tons at the end 
of March. As America’s production from domestic ore is 
nearing its peak, she is increasingly forced to supplement 
supplies from foreign sources. Her imports of foreign 
refined copper advanced from 16,300 short tons in 1939 
to 67,500 tons in 1940. Her refinery production from 
foreign ore increased from 804,600 short tons to 368,000 
tons, while her total exports of copper declined from 
396,400 to 382,500 short tons. Since the beginning of 
this year imports of both foreign metal and ore have 
much increased, while exports to foreign countries have 
seriously declined following the introduction of a 
licensing system in February. The bulk of the import 
comes from Chile, where the United States Metal Reserve 
Company has so far bought 235,000 tons of refined 
copper, a tonnage which will be further increased in 
the immediate future, so that America will probably 
absorb the whole of the Latin American copper surplus 
before the end of the summer. The British Government 
has agreed to acquire the whole of the copper surplus 
of the Belgian Congo, and as it had already taken a 
lien on the British Empire’s output, comparatively little 
surplus copper is at present available on the inter- 
national market. The tonnages available to Great 
Britain and the United States after the completion of 
the planned purchases will be more than adequate for 
all essential purposes. Meanwhile the approaching solu- 
tion of the copper surplus problem has not led to any 
change in prices. In this country the price remains at 
£62 per ton, delivered, while in the United States the 
12 cents per Ib. level established last September, remains 
in force. 


Fall in U.S. Oil Exports 


Exports of petroleum and petroleum products from 
the United States—the world’s principal producer—fell 
from 180,009,000 barrels in 1939 to 116,268,000 barrels 
last year, a decline of 35 per cent. Though oil is one of the 
sinews of war, the demand for the American product was 
limited last year by the lightning character of hostilities, 
the operation of the British blockade and the imposition 
of severe restrictions upon European consumers. With 
three exceptions, the principal customers all took less 
than in 1939, nothing at all being sent to France or Italy 
in the second half-year :— 


U.S. Or Exports 


Thousand Barrels 
1939 1940 1939 1940 





Canada .......00000.5. $2,861 ee I vikscsceccscnececs 2,121 1,961 
Siti nkccvess . 27,895 22,747 MD ’icanatiesnce 1,540 1,832 
United Kingdom... 18,649 11,540 SII kc stccaskoones 2,364 1,782 
I sik cddhaccancne 18,312 CAE.  Sendsscgnasdactos 1,160 1,146 
Dutch West Indies 10,453 «| Ew © kcncaccsencs 884 1,131 
PN Aticewiedideseouce 7,355 2,129 — 

, ee 180,009 116,268 


* Including other countries. 


The marked increase in exports to Canada, mostly of 
crude oil, is attributable to increased industrial activity 
in the Dominion, while sales of refined products to 
Australia rose for a similar reason. Shipments to Japan 
included 527,450 barrels of aviation spirit and 2,624,340 
barrels of ordinary petrol (against 547,340 and only 
650,380 barrels, respectively, in 1939), besides large quan- 
tities of crude and heavy oils. The reduction in the total 
reflects larger purchases elsewhere—notably the Dutch 
East Indies and Mexico. Britain bought less oil in the 
United States, mainly to conserve dollars for other uses, 
while the heavy drop in consignments of material for 
further treatment in the Dutch West Indian refineries 
followed the loss by that colony of many of its European 
outlets. In view of the fears expressed in some quarters 
that the blockade of Germany is being circumvented by 
shipments via Vladivostok, it is satisfactory to note that 
only small quantities of American oil (mostly petrol—a 
product in which Germany is relatively well placed) were 
sent last year to the U.S.S.R. The total was equivalent 
to less than 150,000 tons. 


(Continued on page 576) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 19, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £19,839,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £71,922,000. 
and issues to sinking funds of £35,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is £164,650,000 
against £83,226,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


. ! . | , , 
Revenue April 1|April 1; Week | Week 























to to | ended | ended 

April | April | April | April 

20, 19, 20, 19, 

1940 | 1941 1940 1941 

| 
ORDINARY REVENUE 

IN TRemnsnsséesnenns 13,017 27,235) 1,775) 6,587 
Ee ta ccaekenesaeé 2,770| 3,220; 580) 630 
Estate, etc., Duties..... | 4,230) 5,030) 1,520] 1,743 

oer 270) . a 
aos ecesds > 970} 737) "150 181 
ga 90} 10,062 20; 2,620 
Other Inland Revenue | 40 10} 10 10 
Total Inland Revenue 21,387| 46,394] 4, 055) 11,671 



































































































































CustOMs ............000000 14,467| 20,348] 4,739] 6,72 
SED. * déacdphnncedseed 10,500 4,694 8.710 8404 
Total Customs and 
TD sengesenmanenut 24,967) 25, 042) 13,449) 7,618 
Motor Duties ............ 3,450) 2,685) ... | ... 
P.O. (Net Receipt)...... 1,050] 1,050 850 550 
Crown Lands ............ wae: aa a i 
Receipts from Sundry 
Es 48 . 
Miscellaneous Receipts 719) 395} 423 
Total ord. Revenue | 51,621| 75,565| 18,777/ 19,839 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
IE | wrenanesescce 3,200 8,250) 900} 900 
Rr 54,821| 78,815] 19,677| 20,739 
} 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| (£ thousands) 
Expenditure 
April 1|April 1] Week | Week 
to to | ended | ended 
April | April | Zpril | April 
20, 19, 20, 19, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of National 
Si npuentniaheneenents 23,740| 27,937) 5,170) 9,678 
Payments to N. Ireland ~~ ioe ine 
Other Cons. Fund Serv. 278| 277 244 
a 
a 24,018] 28,214) 5,170) 9,922 
Supply Services ......... 110500/211700| 42,000) 62,000 
—_———_— + | 
Total Ord. Expenditure 134518|239914| 47,170] 71,922 
Sinking Funds ....... 329 301 70 85 
rier stanton 134847|240215! 47,240] 71,957 
SELP- BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
Casting  ..........+++0. 3,200} 3,250) 900 900 
OS Ee 138047 |243465) 48,140] 72,857 











After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£2,558 to £2,533,777, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£52,321,001 to about £11,560 millions (after 
deducting £17,043,000 issued to sinking 
funds in 1940-41, but excluding issues to 
sinking funds in 1941-42). 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


P.O, and Telegraph 








Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES 
RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to April 19, 1941, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


AND 
































Ordinary Exp. 239,914 | Ord. Revenue 75,565 
Misc, issues (net) 1,298 | Dec. in balances 92 
Gross. borr. 165,856 
Less— 
Sinking fds. 301 
Net borrowing 165,555 
241,212 "241,212 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills Advances _ er 
Date Kish a” 
Ten- Tap Public} of — Dett 
der Depts.| Eng- ¢ 
land Banks 
1940 
April 20 | 686-0} 637-5) 38-9 | we | 1362-4 
1941 
Jan. 18 | 845-0 Not available 
»» 25 | 845-0/1340-7/ 96-1 | | 366-0|2647-7 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
” 8 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 15 | 845-0 , 
»» 22 |845-0]1369-4]165-5 { ... | 355-0/2734-9 
Mar. 1 | 845-0 Not Guees 
» _8 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 15 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 22 | 845-0 i 
» 29 2211-6 172-3 | 429-5)2813-4 
April 5 | 845-0 Not available 
” 12 | 850-0 ” ” 
» 19 | 855-0 » »» 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
e er 
Amount : ‘ent. 
Date of Average | Viotted 
Tender | offered ae at 
Applied] Allotted| #40“ Min. 
for 
} le Rate 
1940 7 
-O} 111-8 50-0 |20 6-87 $1 
-O | 134-7 65-0 |20 2-01 38 
-O | 146-0 65-0 |20 1-28 27 
*O | 180-4 65-0 |20 4-04 28 
-O | 150-7 65-0 {20 2-84] 100 
“0 | 149-4 65-0 |20 8-389 10 
*O | 142-5 65-0 |20 4-23 23 
‘0 | 139-1 65-0 20 4-43 28 
‘0 | 160-5 65-0 |20 3-43 15 
5-0 | 151-2 65-0 {2 0-17 2 
-O | 153-8 65-0 |19 11-79 24 
‘0 | 131-6 65-0 |20 2-95 7 
-O | 148-3 65-0 |2 2-46 28 
‘0 | 164-7 70-0 }20 2-41 26 
‘0 | 156-6 70-0 |20 2-72 30 
-O | 161-8 75-0 {20 2-63 30 





On 


April 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 


1ld- 


18th applications at £99 14s. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
following week were accepted as to about 30 per cent. 
of the amount applied for, and applications at higher 
prices in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on April 25th. For the week ending April 26th 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 














Week | N.S.C 8% Def. | | 23% New 5% Sav. 
ss Bonds | Bonds | 24% Bonds 
Mar. 11} 4,518 4,627 1 9,472 6,490 
» 18] 4,180 4,4 428 Nil 9,217 4,969 
» 25) 5,055 4,658 14 17,685 11,080 
Apr. 1] 4,918 4,057 Nil 11,252 10,541 
” 8! 4,405 4,568 Nil 10,448 8,516 
» 1251 2,567 2,803 Nil 4,248 4,890 
2» 2 ° 200 2 6,910 8,789 
Totals 
to date 


er a etadh ware 171,995§/ 107,919§ 
| 


*73 weeks. + 44 weeks. § 16 weeks 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to April 22nd amounted to a_ total value of 
£31,334,509. Up to March 3ist, principal of Savings 
Certificates to the amount of £31,672,000 had been 
repaid, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
APRIL 23, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11,015 
In Circln. ... 622,450,222 | Other Govt. S100 
InBnkg. De- Securities. . 616,064,819 
partment 7,791,353 | Other Secs. . 2,912,550 
Silver Coin. . 7'598 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue......... 630,000,00 
Gold Coin & - 
Bullion (at 
1688. per oz. 
Se caetn nes 241,575 





630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Sees. .. 132,172,898 
RI unable 3,132 78 3° Other Secs : 
Public Deps.* 16,125,3 Discounts & 
Advances 35,238,362 
Other Deps. : Securities 19,071,794 
Bankers . 112,522,159 
Other Acets. 52,207,159 57,310,156 
— —— | Notes........ 7,791,353 
164,729,318 | Gold & Silver 
EE <odaedean 1,266,084 





198,540,431 
* Including Exchequer, 
sioners of National De 


198,540,481 
Savings Banks, Commis 
t and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 
































Amt. 
Both Departments Apr. 23, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation . | 622,450! + 247) + 85,304 
Deposits: Public ......... 16,125)+ 1,254] — 24,578 
Bankefs......... 112,522}— 2.624)+ 9,075 
SS  cxsvchese 52,207)— = 1,204/+ 11,646 
Total outside liabilities... | 803,804|— 2,327|+ 81,447 
Capital and rest............ 17,686) + 15|— 5 
COMBINED ASSETS | 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 759,253) — 487) + 52,188 
Discounts and advances | 38.238|— 2,546) + 33,378 
Other securities ............ 21,084) + 646) — 3,908 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8) + 2i— 502 
Coin and gold bullion... 1,508) + 75\+ 202 
RESERVES _—|-—_— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department 9,057) — 173] — 35,013 
“Proportion’’ (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ......... 50% —18+8% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1940 1941 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
. 24 u 16 23 





——— 


Iesue Dept.: 


Notes in circulation 637-1) 618-7 a 622°5 

















Notes in banking J 
department......... 43-1) 11°65 8-0; 75 

Government debt | . 
and securitiest 576-4! 627-0) 627-1) 627-1 
Other securities ...... 3-1; 8-0) 29 28 
Silver colp .........+0. 0-6 : 0 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at 8. per 0-2 Q-2| O02 
D SG iseckeiine ctnis 168-00) 168: 0 168 -00\168 +00 

eposits ; 

Pubite Scsg hciebeslasell 40: | 18-7} 149) 161 
Bankers’ .......0.000000 103-4, 110 1) 115 yt 1126 
Others 40-6] 53 3] 63-4) 522 
Total 14-7] 182-1] 183-4] 180° 
Banking Depart. Seca. ; | oe 
Government ......... 130-6] 128-0) 132-7] 132° 
Discounts, etc, ...... 49] 399) 408) 88 
Other 28] 193] 18 4 191 
Total 158-3] 187 2; 191 9 189° 
Banking depart. res. ... 44-1) 126) 92 £" 

% % % “0 
“ Proportion” ......... 23-8] 6 5) 5:0} 50 
*Government debt is £11 ,015, 100; ); capital, 
£14,653,000. f¢ Fiduciary issue "raised from £580 


millions to £630 millious on June 11, 1940. 


Gold. 
Othe! 
Disco 
Govt. 
Def. 


Note: 
Sight 


Bi 
Bills 
Trea 
Shor 
noti 


S] 


cer 
£19 
Oct 
est 
acc 
cas 
pri 
Th 
opt 
tur 
194 
6cr 





941 


.ND 


£ 
1,015,100 


5,064,812 
2,912, 550 
7,588 


ee 


),000, 000 


241,575 


241,575 


t 
£ 
172,898 


238,362 
071,794 


310,156 
791,353 


~66,084 


540,431 
mM 
8, 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


-_ latest returns of the Bank of 
roe = eared in “ The Economist ’’ of 
Finlay, 1939; Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940 ; 
ton Fl of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 


My 1ith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 


e 8th; Switzerland, of June 15th ; Java, of RESOURCES 
i 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of Gold Certifs. on hand 


; mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd ; Lithuania, 
Oct, et beh § Roumania, of Feb. 8th; Egypt, 
Reichsbank International Settlements, of 
Feb. 15th ; Roumania, of Feb. 22nd ; Hungary, 
Portugal, and Turkey, of March 8th ; Bulgaria, 
of Mar. 15th; Greece, of Mar. 22nd; Sweden, 
of Apr. 5th; Canada and South Africa of Apr. 
12th; U.S. Federal Reserve Member Banks, 
Kustralia and New Zealand of April 19th. 


BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 


and due from Treas. 
Total reserves ......... 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs... 
Total bills and secs. ... 
Total resources ......... 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in ciren. 
Excess mr. bank res.... 
Mr. banks res. dep. 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilties 







EE Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Reserve ratio 
17, 1, 8, 15, BANKS AND TREASURY : 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 RESOURCES 


Monetary gold stock 
Treas. and bk. currency 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation .. 


jold & Bullion: Gold | 501-3} 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
o. Other | 41-7] 18-5] 20-4] 22-1 
Foreign exch, fund...... 300-0] 300-0} 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts «& advances | 644.6] 534-4) 494-3] 496-4 


3 
Government bonds 2259-7/3859-°3/3785-8|3655-5 Treas, cash and dep. 
Agencies’ accounts...... 259-1) 315-3] 321-3) 313-3 
LIABILITIES : 
Notes issued ......+++++: 2895: 5/4129: 6/3940- 9) 3856-7 
Deposits : Government | 775-3/1053-6 1146+5]1087-1 
Other........ 94-1] 102-1) 98-9} 113-8 


ee 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 








—— ASSETS 

Jan, | Dec, | Jan. { Jan. iiinctininmimnciinadiaes 
31, 31, 15, 31, Foreign exchange ...... 
ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 OEP GRR ..0.0cvccrceee. 
COE... ccndastonshocesscons 2,010} 2,740) 2,787) 2,791 Bilis and securities...... 
Other foreign exchange 772 726 784 809 DATED. ccccoctenncecse 
Discounts and advances 1,955) 1,787) 1,734] 1,749 Other assets ............ 

Govt. adv. and credits 3,073] 3,061} 3,061! 3,061 ; LIABILITIES 
Def. bonds discounted 1,316) 6,914) 6,952) 7,070 Note circulation......... 
LIABILITIES Cash certificates......... 
Notes in circulation ... 9,797) 13,834) 13,492) 13,717 Clearing deposits ...... 
Sight liabilities ......... 2,120] 3,531] 4,133] 4,004 Other liabilities ....... 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 


18,631) 22,384] 22,413) 22,421 
2,992 


2,826 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








17, 3, | 10, | 17, Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 

1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 i | os | ee | an 
‘ ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

16,289) 20,101 20,111 20,125 Gold coin and bullion... 444 444 444 444 
16,686} 20,436) 20,437) 20,461 RUSS COMM ......0002.0000 546} 348} 355} 3651 

388 9 ont 316 326 Balances abroad......... 251 423 361 283 
2,467) 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 | Sterling securities ...... 1,165} 1,022} 1,048] 1,098 
2,479 on L983 2,196 on 82 Indian Gov. rupee secs. 384 879 904 904 
20,048) 23,551) 23,487) 23,869 Investments ..........+. 65 72 75 77 
4,931) 6,159] 6,198) 6,206 

6,050| 5,940] 6,030] 6,260 Liaprrrms 


2,757) 13,506} 13,656) 13,970 


513) 1,045) 813) = 534 | Notesincireln. : Indi 2,290] 2,406) 2,461] 2,510 
14,032! 16,255] 16,209] 16,276 ee "i3el a71l 1741 179 
20,048 23,551 23,487 23,869 Deposits : Govts. ...... 146 224 194 157 
88 -0%| 91 -2%/91-2%/91-0% Banks ...... 176} 355} 293) 246 


Reserve ratio ............ 54°5%|54°3%/55-2% 





8,110] 3,113] 3,116 
7,536] 8,944] 3,993] 3,989 
3,296) 3,085) 2,803 | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 





PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million Crowns 15, 15, 31, 15, 


Feb. | Jan, | Jan. | Feb. 


ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Mar, | Feb. | Mar. {| Mar. Gold at home ......... 1,224) 1,071) 1,071) 1,071 
15, 28, Te 15, Other gold & for exch. 168 259 271 271 
1940 | 1941 1941 1941 Non-int, Govt. bonds 119 119 119 119 
1,602} 1,465) 1,465) 1,465 Treasury bonds ......... 396 295 395 350 
778 766 767 770 
2,399] 1,357] 1,349) 1,453 
273 1 ese 250 LIABILITIES 
548 a eae ae 
4,924) 8,522) 8,621) 8,525 Notes in circulation ... 1,159} 1,201) 1,213] 1,215 
Deposits : Government 172 114 147 163 
461) 6,813) 6,793) 6,682 Banks ...... 455 454 496 476 
1,295] 1,444] 1,445) 1,506 Certs. of participation. 115 119 63 67 
,652| 1,826) 1,996] 2,243 Reserve ratio ............ 77°7%175-1%|72-2% 72-38% 
575} 1,486) 1,425} 1,490 








MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 


EXCHANGE RATES 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
April 17th and 23rd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada 
$ (4-862) 4:43-47; mail transfers 4:43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22}) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 


16-95}-17°13 ; mail transfers 16:°953-17-15. Outeh East Indies. Florin (12: 11) 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Outch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $4-02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 
Spain. Peseta (25-22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). 
£T (1:10) 5-20. 


Turkey. 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between April 17th and 23rd :— 

Greece. Drachma (375) 515 sellers. Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210. Egypt. 
Piastres (974) 973-4. India. Rupee (18d, per rupee) 17#%-184. Hongkong. 
14f-154d. per $. Japan. Yen (24-58d, per yen) 133-148. Singapore. $(28d per $ 
283i. Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. Shanghai. 
(Apr. 17-21) 3-34d. per $; (Apr. 22-23) 24-34. _ 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Turkey, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay 
and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 14 cents pm.-par, 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between April 17th and 28rd :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14%: 3 months, 14%. 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 11%, 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14 %; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 414%. 


Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at call, 4%; at 
notice 3%, a 





‘ GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :-— 















































48 48 48 48 48 48 
ee 5-36 5-36 5-36 5-32 5-26 5-26 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 3 
Brazil, Milreis sandund . 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d, d, d. d. 
234 = DOI sicrncreae 23} 23 
234 23 ay Meiebtcaniwias 23} 23} 
23} 234 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 
Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
_ended _January 1 to} ended January 1 to 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
20, 19, 20, 19, 20, 19, 20, 19, 
ea 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 lo 1941 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1,242) 1,027] 33,803] 20,771 
days :— 6 6 93 95 | Nottingham 862 317} 7,304) 7,566 
Birm'ham 1,850] 1,585) 36,897] 35,661) Sheffield 547 27} 11,342] 10,377 
Bradford.. | 1,303] 1,544| 21,939] 36,031 —— 
Bristol..... 1,754} 1,132) 26,507| 29,756) 10 Towns 24,669] 20,164 4435321439015 
BB ies0s080 720 461} 13,923) 10,533 — 
Leicester . 680 572] 12,597] 13,718] Dublin® ... 5,905) 5,253) 94,124! 94,152 
Liverpool 5,363) 4,358] 95,728] 87,466) So’th’ptont eee 100 1,692 
Manch'ter | 10,848} 8,741/183492/187136 
* Apr. 13, 1940, and Apr. 14, 1941. tf Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES. 
ia Apr. 17,| Apr. 18, | Apr. 19, | Apr. 21,] Apr. 22, | Apr. 23, 
New York on 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
London :— Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
RE eiacckacoinentcatices 400} 4008 401} 403 402 402} 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23-21 23-18 23-17 23-20 23-89} | 23-21 
I ere 5:O05(c)} 5-O5(c)} 5-O05(c)} 5-O5(c)} 5-05(e)} 5-05(e) 
ew 40°05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 
Montreal, Can. $ ..... .. | 88-500 | 88-310 | 88-250 | 88-430 | 88-500 | 88-500 
JON, Ciadives ceevssciics 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45- 
| 
| 


o« 


-60$ | 23-55¢ | 23-55¢ | 23-50% | 23-50¢ | 23-50¢ 


5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 








¢t Official buying rate 29.78. (a) Done. (c) Nominal. 


Iii 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 565) 

Australia (Commonwealth of) 3 per 
cent Loan 1939-41.—Offer to renew the 
£13,469,891 3 per cent Loan 1939-41 until 
October Ist, 1944 at same rate of inter- 
est. Holders have until May 16th to 
accept and will receive 10s. per cent in 
cash on renewal being equal to an issue 
price of 994 per cent for the new stock. 
Che Commonwealth Government have 


Brewers 
couver. 
($963,435). To 


Transvaal Gold Output, March.— 
(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand 1,171,444 ; 
other districts, 28,032; 
February total 1,129,975. 
employment at end of March: Gold mines 
370,232; coal mines 19,246; total 389,478. 
and Distillers of Van- 
— Profit for 
writing off 
licences, goodwill, ete., $50,000 (same) ; 
salaries and fees, $65,966 ($69,343) ; de- 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
—Profit half-year to December 31st, 1940, 
£1,021,805, against £970,329 for first half 
of 1940. General bankers profit, £210,574, 
against £250,994. The Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia made a profit 
of £186,416, compared with £197,875. 


total, 1,199,476. 
Native labour 


1940, $881,321 


value on Elektrolux Co.—Dividend for 1940 
maintained at Kr.5 per Kr.75 share. 


Net profit for 1940, Kr.3,173,326, after 


ee to redeem renewed stock or deben- preciation, $133,642 ($128,948); taxes, reserving Kr.2,400,000 for Swedish taxes. 
1943, 7 London at par after October Ist, $306,645 ($214,495); dividend paid, The dividend absorbs Kr.3,000,000. 
43, at 3 months’ notice. No cash sub- $433,304 (same); forward, $1,940,992 Carry forward is Kr.16,750,530, as against 


scripti ‘oe invi ¢ ” 
riptions are invited, ( $2,049,227). 








Kr.16,577,204 brought in. 
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. . Year Total 
Company Ending | Profit 
£ 
Breweries 
Flower & Sons ............... Dec. 31 223,750 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Ever — phahiaea Mar. 31 $1,408 
as 
Primitiva Gas ............... Dec. 31 539,186 
Hoteis, Restaurants, etc. 
Rowton Houses ............ Dec. 31 116,414 
fron. Coal and Steel 
Vulcan Foundry ............ Dec. 31 221,775 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Coll. | Dec. 31 41,675 
Motor Cycle & Aviation 
SL atbtehcunnchenenpoccs uly 31 341 
Rubber 
Kuala Kangsar............... Oct. 31 44,298 
Sungei Choh.................. Dec. 31 22,150 
Takau (F.M.S.) ............ Oct, 31 6,503 
and Stores 
Army & Navy Stores ...... Jan. 25 527,784 
Baker (Charles) & Co....... Jan. 31 687 
STE uisseuesccnesocoese Jan. 31 | Dr.25,195 
SE cnmiponshenens Jan. 4 321,431 
Textiles 
Ballito Hosiery ............ Dec. 31 122,354 | 
United Turkey Red ........ Dec. 31 23,587 
Trusts 
Alliance Trust ............... Jan. 31 648,512 
Second Scottish Northern | Mar. 15 79,734 
Other Companies 
Associated Automatic...... Mar. 31 13,707 
Blythe (William) & Co. ... | Dec. 31 37,193 
British United Shoe ....... Dec. 31 520,413 
Bryant & May............... Mar. 31 523,912 
Canning (W.) & Co. ...... Dec. 31 63,873 
STI csranccccccnncces Dec. 31 182,620 
Dickinson (John)............ Dec. 31 | 1,089,591 
Foster (M. B. & Sons...... Dec. 31 44,577 
Griew (1.) & Co. ............ Dec. 31 21,767 
Guiterman (8.) & Co. ...... Dec. 31 29,598 
BE ED ensnccccseees Dec. 31 45,957 
enhead Brick Sept. 30 | Dr.5,974 
CE SO — ee Jan. 31 49,046 
Phillips (Godfrey) .......... Dec. 31 | 254,898 
Pinchin Johnson ............ Dec. 31 388,347 
Tunnel Portland Cement | Dec. 31 437,323 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos 
Week to April 26, 1941 34 6,244 
Jan. 1 to April 26, 1941 584 122,457 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





Tos Available 
Deprecia- as ees for 
tion, etc. ©°- 1 Distribu- 
Interest tion 
£ £ £ 
9,556 84,109 148,678 
| | 
28,293 33,918 
110,000 61,267 | 137,628 
5,455 15,684 
70,782 29,528 46,884 
10,000 10,272 21,627 
12,139 | Dr.22,660 | Dr.11,27 
re 17,630 23,100 
1,000 9,989 11,146 
~ 1,652 2,335 
| 11,665 52,739 | 164,584 
2,415 | Dr.2,228 | Dr.78,581 
* Dr.25,195 | Dr.31,100 
203,531 | 704,888 
11,922 17,981 
| 20,587 |Dr.152,922 
294,824 | 353,848 | 
29,842 | 56,803 || 
13,071 14,795 
28,756 31,105 
ae 507,284 | 686,568 
$0,000 | 473,912 | 609,569 
7,700 52,172 90,707 
r 73,012 | 168,359 
as 244,856 | 323,861 
3,536 17,671 | 115,201 
3,240 8,664 23,761 
684 15,376 20,241 
4,682 14,348 25,074 
2,400 | Dr.11,224 13,200 
11,248 19,438 8,683 
ies 198,107 | 274,272 
a 181,949 | 302,831 
64,712 | 117,611 | 269,440 
368 2,769 4,521 
8,137 61,086 94,599 














April 26, 1941 














Appropriation Preceding Year 
oe | Difference “ 
Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord 
Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or —) P 
14 ee 
£ es £ % £ £ £ £ » 
“a 
5,175 46,575 18 30,000 | + 2,359 185,787 85,043 | 16 
see 27,000 9 1,293 31,637 28,470 9 
wah 52,491 1? 10,000 | — 1,224 533,745 61,442 y 
4,415 4,676 4 — 3,636 132,387 14,621 rt 
5,000 25,353 3 - 825 185,372 48,172 5 
1,700 6,718 | 10 + 1,854 38,519 11,364 | 19 
3,250 “ie — 25,910 60,461 16,223 | Ni 
_ 17,500 | 10 + 130 21,445 13,580 | 5 
sd 10,000 5 — 11 12,433 7,885 | 3 
oe 1,558 4 + O4 3,457 1,082 | Ni 
nal 61,500 74 — 8,761 601,545 81,815 | 10 
a — 2,228 Dr.1,239 Dr.4,211 | Ni 
sia sh ‘a _ 25, 195 || Dr.18,631 | Dr.18,631 | Ni 
107,500 86, 333 4 10,000 | — 302 872,437 267,362 7 
5,807 | 6,986 | 15 — 871 141,769 20,885 | 1) 
aie ‘on +- 20,587 Dr.76,809 | Dr.73,809 | Nil 
60,651 | 142,101 | 25 100,000 | + 2,072 668,301 345,490 | 25 
9,430 | 15,417 11} + 4,905 78,915 34,130 | 14 
ese 11,400 6 + 1,671 16,807 10,486 4 
8,853 19,809 15 + O4 32,129 31,754 | 10 
23,458 469,193 17t ace + 14,633 563,919 550,429 | 10 
67,200 367,370 22)f 50,000 | — 10,658 636,602 566,602 | 25+ 
one 31,125 20 20,929 | + 118 72,465 62,890 | 20 
sae 42,000 14 a + 31,012 131,246 106,329 | 22 
20,000 203,000 14 20,000 | + 1,856 616,313 287,852 | 14 
14,375 10 3,000 | + 296 53,784 25,322 | 13) 
2, 070 3,220 8 one + 3,374 22,604 17,675 8 
4,125 4,125 7 8,500 | + 3,626 24,645 10,134 7h 
e 12,500 12 2,500 | — 652 30,199 15,569 | 12 
jan ose — 11,224 14,452 6,484) 12 
am “a i + 19, 438 Dr.675 | Dr.11,978 | Nit 
52,500 100, 665 10 50,000 | — 5,058 281,758 227,453 | 10 
26,700 5,149 84 40,000 | + 30,100 363,866 222,061 | 10 
20,700 96°7 734 20 ‘ + 77 466,461 190,043 | 20 
419 1,965 340 | + 45 6,298 3,260 
12,376 40,72 5,718 | + 2,269 117,189 67,895 





+ Free of Income Tax. 








*Int. 
Company or 
+Final 
BANKS % 
Bank of Adelaide......... 28f 
Bank of Montreal ....... 2 
Bank of New Zealand 3t 
English. Scot. & Austin. 34° 
National of Australasia 3t 
INSURANCK 
Legal Insurance ......... ‘ae 
London « Lancashire ... 25t 
London Assurance ...... 5/10t 
N. British & Mercantile | 3/2 
Northern Assurance 40T 
Royal Exchange Assce. 19t 
Yorkshire Insurance ... 40T 
MINING 
Broken Hill Prop......... 3ud) 
Chenderiang Tin ........ 
Genl. Mining & Finance 1st 
Kramat Tin ............. 25° 
Ooregum Gold ord. ...... 7it 
pref....... 7it 
Pahang C onsolidated ... 10* 
Sungei Way Dredging... 15* 


| 





Pay- 
Total a 
‘Os 
8 
223 _ 
50 |May 9 
11/3 ia 
6/3 |May15 
70 |May15 
30 sh 
65 |Mayl4 
May 28 
25 |June28 
Apr.30| 
10 |May 21) 
20 |May21 
35(b) 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating interim dividend. 


Prev. 


Year 


May 26 474(a) 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


(a) Totai for year. 


(b) Year to date. 
40 per cent. was paid less income tax. 





Company 


TEA & RUBBER 
Escot Rubber 
Harpenden Rubber | 
Kuala Kangsar Rubber 
New Dimbula Tea 
Tempeh (Java) Rubber 


INDUSTRIALS 
Albion Motors .. sail 
Austin Reed 

Ballito Hosiery 
Beechams Pills 
Bechuanaland Explor’n 
Bentley Engineering ... 
Braby (Frederick) 
British Lead Mills 
Broom & Wade 
Carpet Trades ............ 
Coats (J. & P.) 
Craven Brothers 
Dennis Brothers ......... 
Drey Simpson 
Electric Supply Corpn. 





*Int. 


(d) The 2 














Trust 


, Pay- | Prev 
or | Total ; oe Cc pany 
+Finall able | Year ompany 
% | % o Flower and Sons 
St | 8s} |May13 5 For. Amer. &c 
| 2) ; Nil Gale Lister 
4i7} 10 Hy! Griew (1.) . 
3* | 4* Hall Telephone. peiiennae . 
7h 5 Howard & Wyndham ... 
Indestructible Paint 
| Inns and Co. 
. = Nil* K. & L. Timbers ..... 
4+ 8 S Meadows (Henry) .... 
. 15 : 15 Mitchells & Butlers 
144* 284 |Apr.30) 28) Pollard (E.) & Co. 
1%* , iMay 1 3(a) Rigby (John) ben 
t5t | $25 ven $25 Romac Motor ............ 
Bee cas 23° Royal) Mail Lines 
10 | 10 Sec. Edinburgh Invest. 
7a we 74° South Metrptn. Gas 
aie 5 se Nil Telegraph Condenser 
634 10 |June30); 10 Tunnel Cement 
10t 14 | 224 Vauxhall Motors 
334%) ... |Mayl17| 3% st Walmsleys (Bury) 
ant 9 ad Wilson’s Brewery 
611 10 11} Wright Saddle .. 


(c) 17} per cent. of this was paid as an interim dividend free of income tax. 
,500,000 new £1 shares will not receive this dividend. 











“| mnt. 

or | Total | ER | Ya 
tFinal) 

eo aan 0 
oe o 0. 
| 13t 1s a 16 
2t 34 cn 4 
6* id we | 124) 
4t 8 ose 8 
+a 10 one 10 
2 ee 6 
124¢] 20 <n 
s a 7 
5* May 5) Nil 
74° 2h HY 
$ ‘ oe 8° 
vil 5 we Nil 
5* . a 5° 
- 74h - 5 
. 5 jApr.29) 9 
3* ; > 3° 
Nilt 2 a 44 
Fi a Nil 
12it| 20 aa 20 
; 15 “a 15 
6* er 6° 
9 15 aid 17} 
Be 6 aus 5° 
— 


The final dividend of 


eee ee 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


& 
Name & jEnding 

B 
B.A, and Pacific.. | 41 | Apr. 12 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 40 5 
Ih.A. Western 40 5 
Canadian Pacific. | 15 14 
Central Argentine | 42 19 


Gross Receipts 


for Week 
1941 + or — 
$1,902,000 276,000 
$2'788 000 317,000 
~ 996,000 112,000 
$3 R48. 000 |+1,132,000 
$2,061,000 400,750 





Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


1941 + or — 


57,869,000 | + 
88,046,000 
30,254,000 
52,855,000 


66,696,250 


630,000 
7,739,000 
— 1,379,000 

11,741,000 
- 7,946,300 


a aaa lla acne ea tetanic teletagatiaraiainentnmanapetinteintiatacipmanindiion 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 








Name | Apr. 22, 1941 oa | Name | Apr. 22, 1941 Name Apr. 22, 1941 
a 
Second Brt. 18/6 bid | National D. | 9/6—10/6 Key. Gold.. | 7 10}—9) 4 
Lim'd Inv. 12/6 bid Century ...| 10/10j—12/7} |/Br. Ind. 4th 10/6—12 2 
NewBritish| 7/7}—8/7} iScottish 9/9—11/3 |Elec, Inds....| 12 i 
Invest. Tr. 9/0—10/3xd*)||Univ. 2nd...) 11/10}—13/7} ||Met. & Min. | 10/0—11 
Bk. - Insur.| 14/3—15/9xd*||Inv. Flex...) 8/9—10/0 \Cum, Iny....| 13/3—l4 ei 
Insurance 4/8—15/9* ||Inv. Gen....| 11/10}—12/10}]|Producers...| 5, 6—6 6x 
Bank ..... 14/9—16/6* Key. Flex. | 9/44—10/10} ||Dom. 2nd ...| 4 /6—5 6 
10/9—11/9* key Cons. | 8/6—10/0 ||Orthodox . 7/3 


Scotbits .. 





* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


a 
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49/44 
—12/0 
—14/3 
—11/6 
—14/9 
6 /6xd 
5/6 


April 26, 1941 


Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 
1941 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


CRANE, ote 
Wheat— 8. d, 
No.1, N. Mt, 496 Ib. Eas b.Mont 32 1 
Eng. “—. av. ao y Ga herees 14 8 
Flour, pe 
auras, wt London ...... 25 6 
Oats .Gaz.,av.,per cwt(e) ° : 
e 
La’ Plata, 480 Ib. f.0.b. 10 6 
ieee per 8 Ib.— ie 
English long sides.. oreerenedy 6 0 
Imported hinds... evens 5 4 
nomen per 8 Ib. Snap. Bais . : 
Impo. — enon 4 4 
Pork, Dorie per 8b. 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.— Wilts. cut side 125 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green... 131 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 
OGHEESE (per ~~ 
Home Produced 99 2 
Imported ... 99 2 
ao 5 0 
Granade Nom, 
oorret (per ‘owt. os 
Santos supr. o. & f. . Nom. 
Costa Rica, medium to ened 4. {145 2 
EQQ8 (per 120)—English ......... 25 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— és 
English, King Edward............{ 9 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Cen ls, 96° —_ eign. 
e.i.f. U.K./Cont. 7 6 
REFINED LONDON— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 
Granulated, 2 cwt. . 
domestic ‘consumption iueeae 81 3 
West India Crystallised ...... 7 ; 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)}— 
Indian stemmed and  un- 0 8 
Rhodes: stemmed and un- 
Homes] eaisceibaieteiens eaeee 22 
TEXTILES 
eqevens hs na lb.)— d. 
~Apesiee- aman 9°24 
” Giza, F .G. = scaneeeitin 12-05 
Yarns, 82's Twist. 16°81 
40's Weft . 18-12 
60's Twist (Egyptian)... 25-95 
Cloth, $2 in. Printers, 116 yds. 8. d. 
16 xX 16, 32’s & 50's ...... 26 3 
(a) +66. 


YA net paper 


(@) Inclu import duty 


b 


1941 


o 


Orne oor 


125 


oo OF Or fF O@ 


143 


99 
99 


45 


Nom. 
165 


N 
a 


40 
31 
41 


= 
o 


ue R oO 
~ 
wooce secon 


d. 
9°24 
12°05 
16°81 
18-12 
25-95 
8. d. 
26 3 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 





coTTo 1941 1941 
Cloth, 36 in. 8! . TM yde., 8. d. 8. d. 
19 x 19,82’ @40’s... 38 0 38 O 

» 88 In. ditto, 88 yds., 

BE X BE, Be Bkcccccccee 14 2 14 2 

» 89 in. ditto a7 yds., 

16 x 15, 8% Ib. 131 138 1 
FLAX (per snl £. 8. £ 8. 
Livo Spine dmenaitd Nom. Nom. 
Pernau HD’ canine Nom. Nom. 
—- Der ton)—Manills, spot 
26/0/0 26/0/0 
wre. (per ‘on)— 

Daisee n> c.i.f. Dundee, 

Nov.-Dec. (new) ............... 29/15/0 29/10/0 
Common 8 lb. cops.(per spindle) 4 4 44 
103/40 Hessians, oe, i dnteeces 0 6 0 6 

8/40 Hessians, per yd 0 48 +O 4 
SISAL (per ton)— African, “Ape - = ts £ 8. 
June—No, 1 ...... 26 0 26 0 
WOOL (per Ib.)}— d, d. 
coln wethers, washed ........ 193 19} 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70's ... 37 37 
o- serd. average snow white 392 392 
x scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 24 

‘0 

— 45 45 

56's super carded .. 39 39 

48’s average carded... nae 31 31 

44’s prepared ........... 0.000500 293 292 

MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 8. d. 3 d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ae 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 27 0} 27 O#¢ 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Sees oi 312 6 312 6 
Steel rails, heavy .. 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, Lc. 4x 20) oe WwW. 
NON-FERROUS mETOLS (oes —_ 
ee en 269 wof18 0 ert 00 
Tin—Standard cash .. “270/160 271 110, 0 
267/10/0 267 
Three months............... 267/150 267/50 
Lead (d)—Soft, Secten, om +» _25/0/0 — 25/0/0 
Spelter == 0. B., spot ...... 25/15/0 25/15/0 
ee ee ates ae eS 
Nickel, home delivery .. 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese . 85/0/0 85/0/0 
Wolfram, ‘Empire ane . per. unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 
Platinum, refined ...... per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 
Quicksilver ............ per 761b.¢ $5/0')  £8/0/8 
8. d. wy * 
GOLD, per fine ounce............... 168 0 168 0 
SILVER — — 
1 114 1 114 


om jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
and delivery charges. 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(e) Average for weeks ended Apr. 12th and Apr. 19th. 






575 


Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 


1941 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 


1941 


8. d. s. d. 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 49 6 49 6 
CHEMICALS— : 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... perton 60/0 ? 60/0 ? 
8. ° 8. ° 
» Tartaric, lish, less5% Ib. 2 64 2 OF 
Ammonia, nhate -perton 10/2/0 10/2/0 
Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate.........perton Nom. Nom. 
Soda Bicarb........--.--.-DeF ten sy oe nes 
Soda Crystals ............per ton{ 5/5/0 3/5 0 
COPRA r ton}—S.D. Strait, 
¢.L.f... oo ee 12/10/0 12/10/0 
ae (wer Ib.) om 8. d. s. d. 
us - 2 
lian, Guesnsiand } 4/501 a eee 
eee J’burg Ord. ‘genunied 0 6 O ot 
ry Capes, 18/20 Ib 07 07 
Englise re Welsh Market iildes— pete ee 
Best heavy ox and heifer...... { 0 8 0 | 
LEATHER (per lb.)}— _ * @ 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib................ 4 0 al 
1 1 0 
I ii tie cis snc reciiioeniae 2 2. 2 2 
0 7 0 7% 
Insole Bellies 13 1 3 
Dressing Hides.. ; 3 2 2 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS aT (per atl ) 
Motor Spirit, aaa 3S 1 9 1 9 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oi) ...... 0 11 0 11 
Vapo "oii. O11 011% 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road waggons.. 6s 1 6% 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
poenges.. 0 7 O 7 
Diesel.. asad 0 8 O 8 
25/0/0 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per celina becaal 30/0/0 30/0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)}— a <€ 8. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ....... 1 233 1 2 
SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange 102/10/0 102/10/0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE one (Der ws noon 
Li , raw.. «ees 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Rape, crude .. ae" a 
Cotton-seed, crude . piencscnceces SEILER Bee 
Coconut, crude... 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Palm . 20/15/0 20/15/0 
Oil Cakes, ‘Linseed, ‘Indian 7/15/0 7/15/0 
Oil Seeds, ae 
La Plata (new)... scene 13/9058 Ae 
Calcutta.. oe 18/11/38 18/11/83 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 



































Monthly Average 1940 ni 
Unit of 
Measurement | 

1929 | 1932 | 1087 | 1988 | 1939 | 1040 || Feb. | Mar. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. || Jan. | Web. | Mar. 
Population mid 1938, 47,485,000; Area : 95,080 sq. miles ; 244,000 sq. kms.) 
1, Cotton deiivered to mills, G.B... ||MIUll. Ib. dally avj/| 5-27] 4-47) 6-43) 4-18) 6-18) 5-76]} 6-52) 6-49) 4-63) 4-88) 5-04) 4-42) 4-81|) 4-68) 4°58) 2-48 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. : Food ... || Avg. dally sales|| ... 78 100; 104 108} ... 107} 115 101 107 107 126 110 > a 
3. » Other merchandise |} in 1987—100 83 100} 100) 102) ... 83} 100 110} 128 99) 187 91 84)... 
4, FRR vie neeserseeces o sae 81 100} 102) 105) ... 95 108 103 117 104 182 102 a 
5. Registered unemployed G.B... Thousands 1,212) 2,756) 1,413} 1,791) 1,514)  963)/ 1,504) 1,121 830) 835) 791 705 696} 581 4538 
6. ,, United Kingdom (a)......... eo 1,276} 2,813) 1,586) 1, "881 1, "600 1,035|} 1,586] 1,193 908 904) 863 775 765} 643) ... 
Te 09 a eo 118} ‘306} ‘171; ‘226| ‘2s0| ‘214 282; 239 230; 206; 158) 127 122 92 70 
8. ,, BE. and 8, Bagiand (@)... Sesade eo 50 142 70 06 93 99 202} 122 63 77 77 67 69 55 39 
0. ,, 8.W. England (e)............ xa 60} 157 83 84 76 83 46 85 26) 82 87 87 35 28 22 
10. ,, Midlands & N. Mdina @ “ 165} 3871 144) +210) 158 92 188} 106 69 72 77 81 70 61 41 
me . England (4) .. we 280} 602) 165) 208) 1651 75 126 83 60) 65 66 55 60 53 41 
12. ,, N.W. England ............... 285; 662) 3804) 3898; 309) 149 247 185 114 111 102 86 87 73 64 
mm Serthers” ca ieiebeaaserens mi oa oe 156; 158; 189 89 128 97 89 87 82 75 73 64 51 
i aj MED wixnesenssbascesecsecce ee 156 878 246 253 217 125 184 155 102 101 98 91 101 86 73 
Si 4h . WM ihiok eceenascannsonced a 116} 228 151 164 127 89 121 99 76 84 04 87 77 67 55 
16. Northern Ireland .. ae 36 68 71 91 76 75 82 72 78 Os 72 70 69 62 . 
17. Industr. disputes, No. days lost. e 676) 641 285 110} 107 78 168 165 52 87 48 50 24 23 

Wholesale Prices : Economist : 
18. Cereals and meat................. 1929 = 100 100} 70-4) 98-5) 82-4) 76-2) 98-9]} 90-0} 89-0 99-7} 99-1) 99-0) 100-0)) 100-6) 100-0} 99-2 
19. Other foods..................c000s “= 100} 72-8) 78-6) 68-4) 76-4) 95-4/| 95-0) 94-2 96-2} 98-8) 98-8) 99-7]; 109-8) 107-3) 108-0 
BR siccadcesdésiacsescarsenses . 100} 53-4) 78-7) 58-6) 63-8} 93-0)} 83-0) 94:4 04-5) 93:6) 04-4) 96-0]} 96-2) 96-2) 97-4 
ir MIN 0.65, csesanccocsscbocseses e 100} 76-8] 108-4) 97-4) 100-0) 125-0)|) 120-2) 120-0 126-4) 126-5) 183-9} 133-9]} 185-1) 135-7) 136-0 
23%. Total, incl. miscellaneous...... a 100} 67-8) 89-8) 77-8] 80-8) 104-3|| 99-5) 101-0 106-7} 106-8} 108-3} 109-1/} 110-9} 112-0} 112-9 
Cost of Living : Min. of Labour : 
A” MEE aisalisecdidaodencbeosdecosvuls 1929 = 100 100} 81-8] 90-7) 90-1) 92-4) 107-2]| 104-5) 102-5 *9} 109-7; 111-6] 112-3; 111-6} 111-0) 109-8} 110-4 
Se Fi cans cae ccisbencentes 100} 87-8) 94-5) 05-2) 96-4) 113-1)/} 109-0} 108-5 -O} 115-3} 117-0} 118-9] 116-5)]| 120-1] 120-1) 120-7 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News.. || Jul.1, 1935 100|| 102-0} 64-0] 110-2} 85-6] 78-1) 68-2|| 80-6} 77-6 : 63-5} 66-5) 70-8] 70-4|| 71-9} 68-9) 67-8 
26. Fixed interest —_,, 1928 = 100 06-8} 118-6} 128-6) 127-6) 116-8) 122-8)| 125-6) 124 9 ‘O} 120-9} 122-1) 124-8) 125-9]| 126-9] 126-5) 128-5 
27. Govt. seven, cumulative (0. Mill. £’s 815-0] 827-0) 948 7/1006 -2)1182-2/1495-3)| 981-7/1132 2 +2} 493-4) 618-9) 713-2) 818-5)//1032-2)1313-0/1495-3 
3. nditure ,, - 820-5) 850-3) 919-9/1018-9/1408 -2/3970-7)|1148-7/1408 2/1849- 4/1651 -0/2049- 4/2376 - 4/2774 -2|/3095 -2/3517-4\3970-7 
29, Bank of ng. : Notes in circ, wt, a 862-3] 258-5] 479-6] 487-4] 500-9} 566]| 531-0] 538-2 -9| 607-4] 599-8] 593-4] 608-2|| 602-7] 602-0) 608-9 
30, ,, Bankers’ deposits Si iscces ad 62:9} 81-8] 97-2) 103-8] 102-8 110]} 102-7) 109-8 7| 117-6] 107-8) 114-0} 121-7]} 113-1} 111-7] 112-3 
R. ns ao "i ing Dept. (/) - 65-0] 64-0) 98-4] 108-2) 107-0} 1438]| 124-5) 135-4) 154-7) 147-8) 139-0) 138-6) 159-3)| 156-1] 151-1) 140-1 
9) 

33 ” | - 1,788} 1,701) 2,287) 2,277) 2,248) 2,484// 2,366) 2,275 2,597} 2,661] 2,702} 2,800)} 2,757} 2,709) 2,764 
38. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ~ 194 187 235 241 244 265 238 238 288 "270 285 324 279) 284 288 
%. =, Discounts .................... a 229 808 281 280 255 866 841 327 401 373 339 265 269 210 194 
35. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts : on = a aa i 2 ee : 92} 180) 236) 314/} 341] 330) 374 
6g BAWUOEB sos ccc0cececcccccccee a 901 844 054 976 901 944 966 971 937 934 923 906 909 900 208 
7 » Investmente................. os 257 848 652 637 608 659 580 582 697 723 743 771 789 814 821 
38. Interest Rates : Bank rate ...... Per cent 5-498) 8-008 2 2 2-24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
9. ,, Three months’ bank bills ‘ 5-26] 1-87) 0-58} 0-62) 1-18} 1-04]} 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03} 1-03} 1-03]} 1-03} 1-08) 1-03 
#. ,, Day to day loans ........... * 4:47] 1-61] 0-50) 0-50) 0-87) 0-76)} 0-75) 0-75 0-75] 0-75) 0-75) 0O-75|} 0-75) 0-75) 0-75 
41. ,, Yield on 23% Consols... “ 4-61) 38-75) 8-290) 8-89) 8-76} $-40i] 3-38} 3-41 8-40] 3-35) 3-30! 8-24/} 8-23} 3-24) 38-20 
@) 1987, average January to August; figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) From 


anuary, 1940, Includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
year, beginning in year shown, Monthly figures are cumulative. 





({) Average of weekly figures. 


& Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
(e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial 


(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 


(g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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THE highlights of the week have been 
the rise of tin and rubber prices and the 
subsequent recession in rubber. Prices of 
iron and steel in the United States are to 
be controlled at the level of January- 
March, 1941. The Control of Paper 
(No. 32) Order, which came into operation 
on April 21st, imposes further restrictions 
on the use of paper for posters, circulars, 
loose inserts in publications, labels, 
greeting-cards, crackers and programmes. 
Maximum prices have been fixed for 
packeted and processed nut kernels. It 
will be possible to purchase four weeks’ 
cheese ration at a time, within four- 
weekly periods from the date of rationing. 
Eggs are not to be reduced further in 
price as was previously promised, and the 
maximum price of category A will remain 
at 27s. 6d. per 120 wholesale, and 3s. per 
dozen retail. 


Rubber and Tin Prices.—Rubber spot 
prices rose to the high level of 144d. per 
lb. on the 16th and were maintained at 
that level for three days. The rise was 
probably due to the political news, and 
especially to the news of the Russo- 
Japanese pact. Fear of official control 
however, may be the reason for the 
recession which took place on the 2\1st 
and 22nd, when the price was 144d. per 
lb. On Wednesday the price was 14}d. 
Tin was in sympathy with rubber, and 
since the 16th the price of standard cash 
has been about £271. On Monday and 
Tuesday the price was £271-£271 10s. per 
ton, with the forward quotation £267- 
£267 5s. per ton. Wednesday’s price was 
£270 15s.-£271 standard cash, the same 
price as it was a week earlier; the three 
months forward quotation was £266 15s.- 
£267, compared with £268-£268 5s. It is 
announced that no export licences are to 
be granted in May. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Cotton Trade and Prices.—The 
Cotton Controller announced that the 
prices of raw cotton will remain at the 
level of the March 31st closing prices until 
July 3lst, The price of American middling 
is 9.24d. per lb. The Controller stated that 
he would endeavour to give at least one 
month’s notice of any change in price. 
Trading conditions on the market during 
the past week have shown very little 
change, and the difficulties of arranging 
transactions have been pronounced. Some 
special orders have been put. through to 
meet Governm ent requirements, but 
ordinary business has been at a very low 
ebb. Exporters are expecting to receive 
their quotas under the selective export 
policy very shortly, but no trade expan- 
sion can take place until more is known 
about which weaving firms are to cease 
production. Some stock lots in fine 
fabrics and fancies have been sold for 
Java, the Argentine and South Africa. 
Operations in yarns have been confined 
to odd lots. Order lists of spinners and 
manufacturers are distinctly lighter than 
at the beginning of the month. 


Fewer Grades of Coal.—Methods of 
ordering coal and other household fuels 
have been simplified in order to facilitate 
their distribution. In future household 
fuel will be supplied only in the following 
classes :—ordinary coal: best selected coal, 
house coal, kitchen coal; other fuel: 
domestic boiler fuel (including coke), 
anthracite stove fuel, low temperature 
fuel. The prices charged will be those 
relating to the actual grade of coal 
delivered. The effect of this decision of 
the Mines Department will be to assist 
merchants to secure a rapid clearance and 
turn-round of wagons, and the maximum 
economy in labour and cartage. Coal 
producers will apply the same principle 
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to orders received from the merchant, 
These arrangements came into operation 
as far as practicable this week. 


‘“*THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


1935=— 100 










Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
17, 18, 21, 22, 
1041 | 1041 | 1041 


I nicceinaigtien 108-4 | 108-4 | 108-3] 108-3 |103.3 
Raw materials. | 174-5 | 174-6 | 174-2] 174-2 1173-7 
Complete index | 137-5| 137-6| 137-3) 137-3 























Mar. | Aug. | Apr. 
$1, $1, 23, 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 


Crops............ 147-9] 92-2) 113-6] 109-3 |108-4 
Raw materials. | 207-3 | 122-9) 162-8 | 173-9 174.5 
Complete Index | 175-1 | 106-4) 135-9/| 137-9/137-5 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 





{'30,, | Feb. | Mar. Cont, - 
1940-| .3- | 3 I}1989-I1040- 
Feb, | Mar.) Mar. 1) sept.| Mar, 
2, “> , 1, 30, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 |) so40 | 10d 


British :— (Thousand gross tons) 
Merchant ships : ey 























Normal trading .. | 197 | 266 | 289 |/ 1,596) 1,861 
Naval operatns.* eve oes Fah 
Naval auxiliaries.. ang 5 5 151 7 
Naval trawlersf... 1 1 1 17; 
Total ......... | 198 | 272 | 205 || 1,835] 1,00 
ics causes 84 | 71] 95 505] 518 
Neutral ..... 3 5 11 789) 148 
Grand total 285t| 845$| 401 |s1202 2,605 








* Evacuation of B.E.F. t Formerly commercial 
vessels, including drifters.  ~ Revised figures. 





AMERICAN 


Apr.15, Apr. 22, 


1941 1941 

@QRAINS (per bushel)— 
Wheat, Chicago, May.............. 913 894 
» Winnipeg, May........... 75% 755 
Maize, Chicago, May........... : 684 67% 
Oats, Chicago, May.............. 394 37% 
Rye, Chicago, May................. 494 444 
Barley, Winnipeg, May.......... ; 51 514 

METALS (per Ib.)— 

Copper, Connecticut ......... . 12-00 12-00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot............. 52°00 52-37 
Lead, N.Y., spot........... sais 5°85 5-85 


Apr. 15, 
1941 194] 

METALS (per lb.)—cont. 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot...... 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 

Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May.. 6-98 7° 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
ae € 
Santos, No. 4... . § 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid. spot... 11-5 
Cotton. Am, mid., May...... 11°3 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., May.......... 8-3: 
Lard, Chicago, May.. 8-6: 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 
1941 1941 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
eR inne 102 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheep spot 23 3 
2 » sune inant 22 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
deg. SPOt........++.. sh sii ecaiinai 3-38 3-40 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
SE TEED wisccbeteccsasvens i 0-754 0-78 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 


modities, Dec. 31, 1931100 186-6 185-2 





PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 


QUARTER ENDED Marca 31, 1941 
(See article on page 557) 
i 











Total Profits Net Profits 
No. aaennean 
Group of 
Cos. | Previous Latest Previous Latest 
| Year Year Year Year 
} 
1 
£ £ £ 
Breweries and Distilleries...... 8 | 2,457,723 | 2,436,733 | 1,389,654 | 1.812,298 
Canals and Docks ............... 4 | 2,399,484 | 2,982,333 345,221 322,149 
Electric Lighting and Power 12 | 6,526,439 | 6,777,740 | 3,244,382 | 2,956,735 
Financial Land and Investm’t 36 | 5,237,580 | 5,847,054 | 2,380,811 | 2,486,258 
GOD : ccotocmiptilocccceness cpececnseses ;} 14 | 1,835,487 | 1,975,447 593,535 641,112 
Hotels and Restaurants ...... 3 162,716 106,736 |Dr. 12,372 |Dr. 27 811 
Iron, Coal and Steel ............ 26 | 6,540,371 | 6,564,190 | 3,389,006 | 2,807,593 
Motor Cycle and Aviation...... 6 | 1,391,208 | 1,570,617 985,180 889,754 
tite ieiiel, Muiagadh ecueesyecpsn ube a fend ao verge 215,455 
EL, Sete ckedintinabsiivesseses . 5 56,393 474,118 
SEE St dashivabebfonsesvonsese 5 | 1,095,130 | 1,187,311 | 223,587 | 311,162 12 Months 
Shopsand Stores ............... 20 |12,942,662 |13,370,927 | 6,549,711 | 5,188,309 
(nrc il a al 4] 46273 | 86.2296] © 11,561 24,336 6 Months 
Telegraphs and Telephones 2| 289,286 | 337,579 | 156,272] 149,801 
tT 2 csnsitthisneskhbnbhesses 29 | 5,821,321 | 7,600,998 | 3,386,291 | 3,195,007 
Tramway and Omnibus ...... 7 | 2,025,297 | 2,258,055 | 1,502,402 | 1,572,734 
EE ES 65 | 6,214,934 | 6,089,437 | 2,856,847 | 2,603,793 
PD tccmccoonkhiehsosncs 13 | 1,998,983 | 2,007,651 771,140 708,712 
Building Materials............... 11 | 1,269,129 | 1,330,034 730,042 656,551 
Food, Confectionery and Drink 17 | 2,687,765 | 2,951,604 | 1,485,790 | 1,451,916 
Electrical Equipment ......... 7 | 4,566,760 | 4,894,726 | 2,054,589 | 1,972,744 
Newspapers, Printing, etc. .. 14 | 1,050,660 | 1,125,912 | 738,322 | (806,157 
SS ERE 3 [16,715,738 [14,848,297 |16,705,737 |14,826,606 
Warehouse and Trading 12 938,426 | 1,039,556 777,837 771,951 
Other Companies ..............- 92 | 9,394,257 {10,290,288 | 4,991,963 | 4,310,602 


98,954,489 [55,682,007 


94,300,714 
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